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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—= 


DE FREYCINET hag, it is stated, given way about the 
e expulsion of the Orleans Princes. He finds that the 
Radicals will oppose his Bill taking power to expel the Princes, 
as too weak for the occasion, and has agreed, therefore, to accept 
amendments expelling the Comte de Paris and his son, and 
Prince Jerome Bonaparte’and his son, peremptorily, but allow- 
ing all other Princes to apply for a written permit to remain in 
France, which may at any moment be withdrawn. ‘The object 
of the concession is avowedly to retain office; but the French 
Premier has, it is said, alleged in the Bureau that the social 
prominence of the Princes disturbs the public mind, and induces 
Republicans to suspect that Ministers are keeping a political 
card in reserve. The voters fear, when they hear of such vast 
receptions, that the Bourbons may return to power. No one even 
pretends that the Government has any apprehension of plots 
against the Republic—the worst asserted being that the Comtesse 
de Paris talks Royalism—or denies that the Princes are expelled 
as proof that Ministers are more Radical than they are. The 
consent of the President will not elevate the European impres- 
sion of M. Grévy’s nobility of character. The Princes, it is 
believed, will return to England, and their properties have been 
mortgaged to great banks, which they hope the Chambers will 
hesitate to rob. 








The situation has changed a good deal since our last 
issue. Mr. Gladstone agreed on Thursday that the division on 
the Home-rule Bill should be taken on Monday night; and 
though Members below the gangway shouted for Tuesday, 
Monday night has been finally selected. There will be an end, 
therefore, at last to this weary debate, and the end, it is morally 
certain, will be the defeat of the Bill. Lord Hartington’s 
followers and Mr. Chamberlain’s have both met in separate 
consultation, and have decided that they cannot vote for 
the principle of the Bill as interpreted by Mr. Gladstone. 
The defeat of the Bill is, therefore, assured, though cal- 
culations as to the hostile majority vary from nine to 
forty-five. It is understood that the vote will be fol- 
lowed by an immediate dissolution, for which everything is 
ready, although there is a rumour, discussed elsewhere, 
that the Government may seek delay. As, however, the 
object of delay would be a new Registration Act, and as the 
Lords would pass no such measure, delay is exceedingly 
improbable. 


Before the resumption of the Home-rule debate yesterday 
week, there was a rather hot skirmish between Mr. Gladstone 
and those opposed to him on the subject of his statement at the 
Foreign Office on the previous day. Though differing entirely with 
his policy, we cannot say that we think that in this skirmish full 
Justice was done to him. Mr. Gladstone had indicated as clearly 


f he could that if the Home-rule Bill should pass its second 





reading, the Government would press it no further before the 
Long Vacation, and he had also expressed the preference of 
the Government for the course of proroguing Parliament, and 
introducing in the autumn a new Bill, with the 24th clause 
reconstructed, and provisions introduced for retaining Irish Mem- 
bers in the Parliament at Westminster for all debates affecting 
Imperial affairs. Mr. Gladstone, however, had not positively de- 
clared whether he would adjourn or prorogue, the difference being 
that in the former case the first and second readings would not 
have to be repeated, while in the latter case they would have to be 
repeated ; and on this point he was subjected to a very severe criti- 
cism, although he plainly indicated that he could hardly commit 
himself finally without a previous reference to the Throne. 
The Government at last declared plainly that the advice they 
would tender to the Queen would be to prorogue Parliament, 
and not to adjourn it; but it was hardly fair, we think, to 
extort this absolute declaration, considering that there is always 
great delicacy in publishing the advice to be given to the 
Sovereign before it has been given, that course practically 
diminishing the influence which the Sovereign’s personal 
criticism might otherwise exert on the Minister who tenders his 
advice. 


In the course of this hot debate, Mr. Gladstone was told, 
by an interjection of Lord Randolph Churchill’s, that not 
only the 24th, 37th, and 39th clauses of the Bill would neces- 
sarily be completely reconstructed, but that the whole Bill must 
necessarily be reconstructed, in order to reduce it into harmony 
with the new clauses; whereupon Mr. Gladstone emphatically 
pronounced the words, ‘“‘ Never, never!” But if the whole scope 
of the Bill is not to be enlarged so as to lay down the functions 
of the British Parliament in the absence of the Irish Members, 
and to determine the Constitutional effect of a vote of want of 
confidence in the Government carried in that Parliament in the 
absence of those Irish Members,—it seems to us that a new Bill 
must be brought in to determine the powers and functions of 
the British Parliament and its relations to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, as minutely as the Irish Bill will determine the powers 
and functions of the Irish Legislature and its relations to the 
Imperial Parliament. That is a subject so important, that if it 
is omitted from the new Bill on the Government of Ireland, it 
must be dealt with in a new Bill on the Government of Great 
Britain. 





The Irish debate of the week has been very intermittent. 
Yesterday week, the two speeches of most importance were Sir 
Thomas Acland’s, which promised his vote for the second 
reading, while it confessed frankly the troublous world of doubts 
and difficulties out of which that hesitating promise had issued 
forth; and Sir R. Webster’s (the Tory ex-Attorney-General), 
which criticised sharply the invitation to Members to vote for the 
second reading of a Bill which, as it was avowed, was never to 
get beyond that stage at all. He insisted that a vote for the 
second reading might well be asked for as a pledge of general 
agreement, on the understanding that if the Bill issued from 
Committee in an inadequate form, it might be rejected on the 
third reading. But now it was proposed to ask for an in- 
choate approval of a Bill which was not even designed for 
further consideration and amendment, so that it came to com 
mitting the House to an abstract resolution and something 
more, but how much more nobody could tell. 





Monday’s debate was opened by Mr. Henry Fowler, the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, in one of those bewildering 
speeches in which it is maintained that Ireland is to be half- 
separated in order that no one may ever think it possible to let 
her go altogether. ‘The assent of Ireland to Separation would 
be an assent to national suicide, and the question, if ever it was 
raised, would only be settled by an appeal to the supreme 
arbitrament of force.” This seems to us like saying that a man 
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is to be allowed to begin an incision into his own throat in order 
that no one may ever suppose that he shall be permitted to sever 
the jugular artery completely. How can Mr. Fowler maintain 
that the very same motives which now render him and his 
friends so unwilling to say “ No!” to the substitution of a 
disjunctive conjunction for an organic union, will not have even 
greater force when Parliament is asked to permit a complete 
parting of the ways? To him replied Lord John Manners, who 
described the situation rather pithily when he said that the 
Bill as it stands represents a door shut at Westminster on 
_ the Irish representatives; that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal 
represents a door open to them; but that the Bill as it is to be, 
appears likely to represent a door ajar, with all the creaking 
noises and disagreeable draughts which a door ajar brings to 
the unfortunate occupants of the apartment where the door is 
left in that position. 

On the same evening, Mr. Storey made a strong speech in 
favour of the Bill, and for the emigration of marquises, earls, 
and baronets (especially the new- made ones), rather than of Irish 
labourers; and Mr. Macnaghten a very lively one against it, 
in which he twitted the Attorney-General for not wishing to 
reside and practise in the Ireland that he was about to renovate. 
The only difficulty Sir Charles Russell would have would be the 
“ profusion of choice” open to him in selecting a residence in 
Treland. * ann 

Mr. Chamberlain opened the debate on Tuesday in a most 
powerful speech. He would have voted for the Bill if reduced 
to a mere resolution in favour of Irish autonomy, but he held 
that the Premier’s explanations of Friday, as well as his 
language at the Foreign Office, showed that the principle of 
the Bill was unaltered, and that principle, besides creating a 
Parliament in Dublin, was fatal to the Parliament in West- 
minster. The supremacy of the latter Parliament was with- 
drawn, at all events in Irish eyes. He challenged Irish Members 
to deny this, and they admitted it. He refused to concede 
omnipotence to Irishmen, either in Westminster or Dublin, or 
to degrade the authority of the British Parliament over Ireland 
to the suzerainty of the Sultan over Cyprus. Under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s concessions, the Imperial Parliament would be a fluc- 
tuating body, and he demanded for Ireland “full, complete, 
and continuous representation in this House,” and for the 
British Parliament both concurrent and revising juris- 
diction over the Irish legislative body. The latter must be 
“distinctly subordinate.” Mr. Chamberlain continued by 
pressing the case of the Protestant part of Ulster, whose protest, 
if delivered in a Constitutional manner, ought to be accepted by 
the House. That section ought, if it pleased, to remain British, 
more especially as the Catholic Church, if true to its principles, 
must demand ascendency. He saw no principle of finality in 
the Bill; he doubted if Irish Members accepted it as final, and 
was quite certain that if they did, the Irish people would not, 
the Bill being one which, if offered to Scotland, would instantly 
be rejected. 


Mr. Chamberlain concluded his speech, which was marked by 
some brilliant passages of arms with the Irish Members, given 
elsewhere, by shadowing out his plan for the ultimate settlement 
of Ireland. He thought it might be founded on the lines followed 
in the Canadian Constitution, under which the Dominion Parlia- 
ment managed all general affairs, retained sole control of 
criminal legislation and judicial patronage, and possessed the 
right to initiate, repeal, or modify any local Act, the provinces 
possessing only subordinate and restricted Legislatures. 
Then, passing from the Bill, he ended by defending stoutly 
his own consistency, and by declaring that “every personal 
and political interest he had would have led him to cast 
in his lot with the Prime Minister,” but “I am not base 
enough to serve my personal ambition by betraying my 
country.” The speech, though constantly interrupted by the 
Irishmen, whom the Speaker was at last obliged to warn, was 
received with enthusiasm by more than half the House, and the 
speaker sat down amidst a burst of applause. Whatever 
Englishmen may think of the suggested form of Federalism— 
and it has no approval from us—they will understand that the 
Chamberlain view and the Gladstone§view of the situation can 
by no possibility be reconciled. 

Mr. Sexton replied to Mr. Chamberlain in a speech exceed- 
ingly long, but with some flashes of eloquence, and full of a 
kind of angry humour. His antagonist had evidently touched 
the quick, and he described him as a man who intellectually 








i 
would always be a Mayor, as “ the deposed First Consul of the 
Caucus,” as a Radical who was showing himself “the ally of 
the Tories, the confederate of the Whigs, the deserter of his 
own party, who contrived the downfall of the Prime Minister 
the break-up of the Liberal Party, and the destruction of ie 
efficiency as an instrument of progress.” Mr, Chamberlain’s Voice 
sounded as if he spoke from a cave, or rather from a chasm, for 
one might creep out of a cave, but from a chasm there was no 
return, The chasm was constructed on the principle of the 
‘Calais-Douvres ;’ ithad two bottoms, one being Mr. Chamberlain 
and the other Lord Hartington. (A chasm with two bottoms is 
deliciously Irish; but Mr. Chamberlain is complimented. Hig 
cave or chasm is, at all events, not a bottomless pit.) Of serious 
argument Mr. Sexton offered nothing new; but he said, like MrT. 
P. O'Connor, that he looked to Federation as the ultimate ideal. 
that he saw no road to the representation of Ireland in West. 
minster; and that Ireland, if the Bill passed, would be boung 
to England by interest and affection. He ended with a rather 
high-falatin’ compliment to the Prime Minister, whose statue 
he saw in the spirit in the hall of the Irish Legislature, side by 
side with that of Charles James Fox. “ He had feared nothing, 
and dared everything.” 


Sir William Harcourt’s speech was heavy, and cumbered with 
Constitutional technicalities. He has, indeed, made so many 
public statements adverse to Home-rule, that the fly-leaf of 
excerpts from his speeches published by the Unionists is the 
best answer to his rather ponderous advocacy. The only clever 
part of his speech was founded on Lord Salisbury’s warnings of 
what he proposed, or was understood to propose, for Ireland, of 
which Sir William Harcourt said that the only result of 
threatening a people with twenty years’ penal servitude anda 
plank bed (which, however, was a travestie of Lord Salisbury’s 
language), was to excite in them an inextinguishable hatred. 


The debate on Thursday was opened by Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
in a lively speech, which showed magnificent unconsciousness 
of the part he had so lately played as the traducer of Mr, 
Gladstone’s Government,—a part which, however, Mr. Winter- 
botham, in his excellent speech, did not suffer Mr. O’Connor to 
ignore; but Mr. Winterbotham weakened that excellent speech 
by intimating that there was no reason why the Irish Govern 
ment Bill should not be remodelled, and “ introduced again 
in an autumn Session in such a form as to meet with general 
support.” The reason why this is impossible seems tv be that if 
it embodies the wishes of the Parnellites, it will not meet with 
general support; and that if it does not, the Parnellite Party 
will reject it on behalf of Ireland. The one speech of the evening 
was Mr. John Morley’s,—a very careful, thoughtful, and states 
manlike performance, proving to demonstration that nothing can 
work much more inefficiently than existing Irish institutions, 
and arguing that therefore an insulated system of Irish self- 
government ought to be tried,—a non sequitur. On the same 
principle, a doctor might argue that because his patient’s health 
is bad as it is, it would be right to give him sufficient strych- 
nine to bring on a convulsive arching of the spine. But we 
have commented on. Mr. Morley’s able speech sufficiently in 
another column. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, a discussion was taken on 
the second reading of the Arms Bill, which elicited some 
powerful speeches from Lord Northbrook, Lord Selborne, and 
the Duke of Argyll. Lord Northbrook showed that Lord Salis- 
bury’s conduct last autumn in repudiating special measures for 
enforcing the law in Ireland was not by any means constitu- 
tionally so important as was supposed. The same thing had often 
been done before by Ministers who found it convenient to attract 
Irish yotes,—in 1846, for example,—without that act of incon- 
sistency preventing the same Minister from asking at some future 
time for the powers he had declined. Lord Selborne made a very 
powerful speech in favour of protecting liberty, and declared 
that an intervention of the law which only puts down illegal 
coercion is essential to true liberty. And the Duke of Argyll 
quoted a threat actually addressed a few days ago by the Secre- 
tary of the National League in Ireland to the auctioneer of the 
Bankruptcy Court, declaring that if he let certain land which 
the Court had ordered him to let, his life would probably be in 
danger. That was not very appropriate to the discussion of a0 
Arms Act,—which hardly strengthens the law against in- 
timidation,—but it did affect the general question of the need 
in which Ireland stands of being protected against the irrecot- 
cileable party. 
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So many falsehoods are in circulation as to Mr. Bright’s 
actual opinions on the Home-rule Bill, and on the daty of 
Radicals as to the second reading, that it is worth while to 
quote the text of his letter to a constituent, published in 
the Birmingham Post of Thursday :—“I think the Home-rule 
Bill should have been withdrawn before the second reading, and 
put for the fear of a dissolution, which decides the votes of some 
scores of Members, this would have been done. My sympathy 
with Ireland, North and South, compels me to condemn the 
proposed legislation. I believe the united Parliament can be, 
and will be, more just to all classes in Ireland than any Parlia- 
ment that can meet in Dublin under the provisions of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill. If Mr. Gladstone’s great authority were withdrawn 
from these Bills, I doubt if twenty Members outside the Irish 
Party in the House of Commons would support them. The 
more I consider them, the more I lament that they have been 
offered to Parliament and the country.” 

Mr. J. G. Blaine, the unscrupulous politician who contested 
the Presidency in 1884 with Mr. Cleveland, intends to offer 
himself again in 1888, and has already begun making speeches, 
and, with a view to the Irish vote, has pronounced strongly in 
favour of Home-rule. In a speech delivered at Portland, Maine, 
on June Ist, he recommends the United Kingdom to adopt the 
Federal system, declares that Maine would not bear to be 
governed by New York, and denounces Lord Salisbury for 
advising the Irish to leave their country. The Irish, he says, 
with a fine knowledge of history, were in Ireland hundreds of 
years before Lord Salisbury’s ancestor, probably a Danish 
pirate or a Norman peasant, came over with William the 
Conqueror! Ireland will win Home-rule through “the 
pressure of the public opinion of the world,” and Mr. Glad- 
stone will allow the Irish peasant, who is starving in the 
richest of countries for want of food, to purchase the soil he 
tills. It is not a pleasing reflection that in a day of wide 
suffrages Mr. Blaine is a formidable candidate for the headship 
of a great nation, and that ignorant nonsense of that kind may 
procure him scores of thousands of votes. Fortunately, 
Americans have learned to discount speeches made for elec- 
tioneering purposes, and entertain a special distrust of the 
“brilliant” Mr. J. G. Blaine. 


The Americans begin to feel that their store of public lands 
is not inexhaustible. They resent, therefore, the large purchases 
recently made by foreigners, who buy and hold huge blocks, 
which are thenceforward closed to settlers. The Knights of 
Labour, the strongest league of artisans in the country, on 
June Ist condemned this practice, pledging itself to resist 
any candidate who did not vote against it, and the Senate has 
unanimously passed a Bill for its prohibition. No one not a 
naturalised citizen, either in fact or intention, is henceforward 
to hold more than five thousand acres. The measure is, of 
course, a mere advertisement, as foreigners will hold through 
native trustees, or under cover of mortgages; but it indicates 
the growing feeling against large landed estates, which, in the 
popular belief, shut out poor men from their natural inherit- 
ance. As the law is prospective only, there is no injustice done ; 
but the next logical step will be to discourage emigration by 
reserving ownership to native-born Americans. ‘The short-lived 
Know-nothing Party had a notion of that kind in their heads, 
and some fifteen years ago, Mr. C. Pearson, as a result of his 
observations on the spot, prophesied in our columns that this 
step would be taken within a generation. 

We omitted to mention last week that the Committee of 
Convocation appointed to consider the possibility of so modi- 
fying the University of London as to bring it into closer com- 
munication with the teaching bodies that prepare students 
for its examinations, made their Report to Convocation on 
Tuesday week last (May 25th), and produced a scheme at least 
so much more simple and more practicable than the one 
drawn up by Lord Justice Fry’s Committee, that Convocation 
expressed its approval of many portions of that scheme, and 
seems likely, at the meeting of June 29th, to accept all its 
leading features at least, as the basis of a plan for the con- 
sideration of the Senate. Mr. Magnus, who moved the appoint- 
ment of that Committee, and who asked Convocation for its 
Sanction of the Report, is entitled to very great credit for the 
help and guidance which he has given to the deliberations of 





that all the features of his scheme are practicable and wise, we 
do say without hesitation that the Report submitted to Con- 
vocation embodies very many sound and important principles 
which, if they be embodied in a new Charter, may secure to the 
University a still greater and more useful career in the future 
than the great and useful career which has marked it in the past. 
Belgium has been agitated by a great social scandal. M. 
Vandersmissen, leader of the “Independent” Party, which 
stands between the Clericals and the Liberals, a man of thirty- 
five, and of high social position, married a woman of light 
character, to whom he was much attached. Finding her un- 
faithful, he applied for a divorce, but told her that his suit was 
only intended to deceive the public, and constantly visited her. 
Condonation is considered shameful in Belgium; the news- 
papers attacked M. Vandersmissen for his complaisance, and 
he conceived the project of clearing his character by killing his 
wife. He called on her at night with a revolver, and 
though the wretched woman pleaded for her life, and offered 
to procure evidence that would make a divorce inevitable, 
he killed her with three shots. The defence was sudden 
rage at the wife’s cynical offer; and although there was no 
evidence of this except the murderer’s statement, while the 
evidence of premeditation was ample, the jury accepted this 
excuse, and found the accused guilty only of culpable homicide. 
The Judge sentenced him to fifteen years’ penal servitude. It 
will be observed that Vandersmissen did not kill his wife for 
unfaithfulness, he having condoned that, but solely in order to 
set himself right in the eyes of society, about as base a motive 
for a murder as has ever been alleged. 


On Wednesday afternoon, a likeness of the late Frederick 
Denison Maurice was unveiled at Queen’s College, Harley 
Street, by Mr. Llewelyn Davies, the Principal of the College. 
The likeness has just been painted by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, and 
is one which, as Mr. Davies said in his admirable address, em- 
bodies that mingled air of “authority and humility ” which was 
the most striking characteristic of Mr. Maurice’s countenance. 
Mr. Davies descanted on Mr. Maurice's courage in insisting that 
women’s education should be as thorough as men’s, at a time 
when no one had yet ventured to take up this ground, and on 
his hatred of the meaner motives, apart from the love of know- 
ledge itself, which are so freely stimulated in order to induce 
learners to learn, and to persuade them that learning is for their 
advantage. Mr. Maurice himself has left no successor. He 
was too unique to be able to impart to others who loved and 
venerated him, that mingled air of authority and humility 
which fascinated his disciples. But so long as Mr. Dickinson’s 
portrait remains, “ that severe, that earnest air”? by which Mr. 
Maurice was distinguished, will remain to awaken the students 
of Queen’s College to the singularly natural, as well as still 
more singularly supernatural, wisdom of their real founder. 


Why does not the Prince of Wales, who takes such interest 
in the Indian and Colonial Exhibition, ask Lord Dufferin to 
send home the Gates of Somnath, the “ mighty gates of sandal 
wood, the carven gates divine?” Apart from their singular 
history, they are wonderful examples of ancient art, and could 
be sent home in three weeks with the greatest ease. They are, 
or were, standing unseen in the great hall of the arsenal at Agra, 
and could be forwarded by railway and steamer as easily as any 
other large doors. If carefully packed in waterproof, they would 
suffer nothing, and they could be returned at will. They are the 
Queen’s property as prize of war. 

The official inquiry into the complaint that only foreign 
seamen are now employed in the British merchant service, shows 
that the grievance has been grossly exaggerated. The per- 
centage of foreigners employed tends to increase, ship-masters 
finding them much more obedient, but the total is still only 14 
per cent.; and of these, only a small proportion are employed in 
first-class steamers. The truth seems to bethat the best British 
seamen avoid small sailing-ships, and that foreigners—especially 
Scandinavians and Germans—are distinctly better sailors than 
the inferior British seamen. Though they have not quite their 
daring, they keep sober. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FORGOTTEN ELEMENT IN THE IRISH 
PROBLEM. 


HEN the Home-rulers say so positively and so frequently 

that there is no alternative at all between Home-rule and 

what they are pleased to call Coercion, they seem to forget 
one most important element in the matter,—and, curiously 
enough, the very same element in relation to Great Britain, on 
which they lay so enormous a stress in relation to Ireland. 
They forget the effect of a clear and positive declaration of the 
popular will. Mr. Gladstone has proposed Home-rule for Ireland 
without consulting the people of Great Britain at all. It is 
perfectly true that the people of Ireland were consulted by 
Mr. Parnell on that very subject, and that they gave no uncer- 
tain reply, though it be true, as we think it is, that one-third 
at least of the Irish people are averse to Home-rule in 
Mr. Gladstone’s sense. But no one even pretends that the 
people of Great Britain have been consulted on the question, 
or even awakened to its full meaning. They are only slowly 
awakening to it now. And it seems to us perfectly obvious 
that if it should prove that their will is definitely opposed to 
the will of the people of Ireland, the declaration of that will 
would, sooner or later, have a very great effect even on the 
people of Ireland, a very great effect and a very different kind 
of effect from anything which could be expected from the mere 
unanimity of a Government against them. The Irish people 
are not so irrational as to underrate the difference between 
the declaration of a people and the declaration of a Govern- 
ment. Governments may be intimidated, but a people cannot 
be intimidated. Let the people of Great Britain once say 
clearly and strongly that they do not approve of that loose 
organisation of the United Kingdom which is implied in the 
phrase Home-rule ; that they would even rather let Ireland cut 


- herself loose from the Kingdom and from the Empire at once, 


and take herself off into Republican independence, than let 
her disorganise the United Kingdom by bringing back the days 
of the Heptarchy, or something worse than the Heptarchy ; 
that they would rather let the Irish take the full responsibility 
of their own future, than consent to share it in the hybrid 
manner which is implied in letting her fashion her own laws as 
to the boycotting of all who like to be masters of their own 
actions, and the breaking of contracts which do not please the 
multitude while we nevertheless undertake to protect her against 
the rest of the world,—let the British people only say this out 
with perfect clearness, and we shall be very much mistaken 
indeed, if that declaration does not make as much impression 
on the Irish people and the Irish leaders, as the Irish vote of 
1885 made on the British people and the British leaders. Of 
late years, Ireland has been too much petted into the belief of 
the spoiled child that if she only cries for the moon she may get 
the moon. Naturally enough, so long as Ireland believes that she 
can convert the people of England to her own view of the case, 
she is irreconcileable. But the very thing to be tested is whether 
she would remain irreconcileable supposing she once saw 
that the issue is one between a complete severance from Great 
Britain and a hearty union. It may be,—we do not say it is 
s0,—but it may be true enough, as many assert, that the 
British democracy will never again sanction the conquest of 
Ireland for the purpose of renewing the old vicious circle of 
coercion and rebellion. That we quite admit to be possible 
enough. But even if it be so, it is probable that the British 
people will give Ireland a plain choice between hearty union,— 
a hearty recognition of the supremacy of the central Parlia- 
ment,—and separation, a separation so complete that the 
Irish could no longer rely on either protection from the 
sister-island, or even a free market there for the sale of Irish 
produce. Were this once plainly put to Ireland by a decisive 
electoral rejection of this half-and-half plan for letting Ireland 
do all that Great Britain most disapproves without forfeiting 
the advantages of the union with Great Britain, we can hardly 
believe that the effect on the Irish irreconcileables would not 
be even magical. Why should the Irish declaration of a 
desire for a sort of union with Great Britain, which is to many 
of our best statesmen at once unacceptable and impracticable, 
be supposed to have so much significance, if a declaration in 
the opposite sense by the people of Great Britain is to have no 
significance at all? For our own parts, we do not give the Irish 
credit for being so dull as to learn nothing from a really im- 
pressive assertion by the people of Great Britain that their will 
is not the will of the people of Ireland, that they find the sug- 
gestion made simply intolerable, and that they would much 
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rather, if the worst came to the worst, leave the Irish to 
themselves, than go into this dangerous and irritating kind of 
partnership with them, in which each partner would in. 
evitably think,—and think with some justice.—that the kind 
of union left was worse than no union at all. We say that 
the Irish people are not credited with the intelligence which 
they really possess when it is assumed that they would not be 
influenced, and greatly influenced, by a decisive popular de. 
claration that the scheme of Home-rule proposed is absolutely 
unwelcome to the people of this island, and will never be 
accepted by them. The Irish have not been wont, it is true 
to accept a non possumus from the British Government. But 
a non volumus from the British people is quite another affair, 
They will bethink themselves when they hear that, of the 
necessity of making up their minds seriously whether they 
would prefer total separation to a sort of union which the 
British democracy reject. It is possible enough that they might 
tease and badger that democracy into letting them go rather 
than reconquering them. But it is hardly possible that they 
could tease and badger the British democracy into adopting a 
half-and-half union which they think decidedly worse than no 
union at all. 

It seems to us that this is precisely the forgotten question in 
the whole controversy,—what would be the effect produced on 
the people of Ireland by the flat refusal of the people of Great 
Britain to listen to the counsels even of their great and favourite 
leader, Mr, Gladstone? Of course, the reply of the British 
people may be favourable to Mr. Gladstone’s counsels. If so, 
the question is at an end, and this hybrid union will be at least 
tried. Butif the British people, in spite of that enthusiasm and 
veneration for Mr. Gladstone in which we ourselves have go 
heartily shared, say, as we do, that here it is impossible to 
follow him,—that he is leading us into a retrogressive policy, 
which will end, sooner or later, either in repentance and a return 
upon our steps, or in the paralysis of the Kingdom and the 
dissolution of the Empire,—what will be the effect of that 
decision on the Irish people? We say that it will probably be 
this,—that they will come to their right mind ; that they will 
begin to count the cost, which they never counted so long as 
they believed that they could worry and tease us into doing 
precisely what they wished. They would ask themselves 
whether, after all, it would be well for them to set up for 
themselves, even if they could get leave to do so; whether 
they would be wise in forfeiting the right of access to the 
only market they have hitherto had; whether they would be 
wise in taking upon their poverty full responsibility for all 
the cares of government and self-defence; whether, after all, 
they have not much more to gain by the Union, than to lose by 
it. Of course, no one knows what the result of a dissolution 
will be. But we do assert that the British people have, for 
very different reasons, at least as great an interest in weighing 
carefully this proposal of Mr. Gladstone’s as the Irish people 
themselves, and that if they reject positively and decisively 
the counsels of their loved and trusted leader, the result may 
operate like a shower-bath on a drowsy man, and wake up the 
Irish people to a full sense of the critical character of their 
position, and the necessity of at once either sending “an em- 
bassage to require conditions of peace,” or, on the other hand, 
determining to agitate for absolute and complete separation. 


TH E LATEST RUMOUR. 


: ee Daily Telegraph of Friday has given currency to a 

rumour which we sincerely hope is not true. It is that 
the Government, if defeated on the second reading of the 
Home-rule Bill, now fixed for Monday night, will not dissolve 
immediately, but will go on with all necessary business, intro- 
duce a Registration Bill,and dissolve in the autumn, thus leaving 
scarcely time for another Session this year. As the Registra- 
tion Bill would be almost a new Reform Bill, reducing as it 
would the term of residence to six, or even three months, the 
discussion would fill up a month or two, and so leave time, it 
is thought, for opinion on Home-rule to mature itself through- 
out the country. 

We should not allude to the ramour but that it is put 
forth with a certain authority, that Mr. Gladstone is known 
to consider a new Registration Bill a measure of the first im- 
portance—it was one of the four great projects mentioned in the 
Hawarden Manifesto—and that a large number of Members 
would accept almost any proposal in order to avoid a dissolu- 
tion just now. They fret under the expense, they are alarmed 
by the disorganised condition of the Liberal Party, and they 
are harassed by doubts and contradictions as to the real 
opinion of the silent electors. Fifty of them at least, as they 
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know well, will never see the House again. The plan pro- 

ged would, however, as we understand our history, be 
entirely unconstitutional,—so much so as to justify the inter- 
ference of the Sovereign. A Minister defeated on a proposal 
of the first importance has no option except to resign, or, if he 
thinks the people are with him, to propose an immediate dis- 
solution. Otherwise, Ministerial responsibility would be at an 
end, for there is always something material to be done, and 
a defeated Premier, more especially in time of national 
danger, could always profess that he intended by-and- 
by to dissolve. We do not eee, indeed, why he should 
yield to a direct vote of No Confidence, for he could still plead 
that the people had not confirmed it, and that it would be 
most inconvenient, and, indeed, contrary to the public interest, 
to take their opinion just yet. Delay might, in fact, be end- 
less, and a discredited Government—dismissed, perhaps, for 
executive incompetence—might govern for six months with- 
out sanction either from Parliament or the people. In the 
present instance, the injury to the country would be even 
exceptionally great. It is quite certain that no important 
business would be accomplished, for the majority who had 
thrown out the Bill would be bitterly resentful, and would 
stop the passing of any measure on the distinct ground 
that the Constitution was violated; while the House 
of Lords would for the same reason refuse to act. The 
Peers would be worthless if they passed Bills proposed by a 
Government which had no Constitutional right to remain in 
existence. The summer would be wasted in the angry debating 
of vain proposals made by a Ministry without moral authority, 
and when at last a dissolution arrived, the disintegration of 
parties would be more complete even than at present. The 
Members would gain nothing except a few weeks’ respite, and 
would lose from the fact that the whole of that time would in 
reality be part of an exhausting electioneering campaign. All 
this time Ireland would be seething with excitement, and with 
fears which are ruinous to property ; while the dreaded winter 
would draw on so fast, that no possible provision, either by a 
native Government or a foreign one, could be made to avert 
excesses. 

We cannot believe that Mr. Gladstone, who was trained in 
the old Constitutional methods, will give his consent to any 
plan so ruinous as this, Why should he? His contention is 
that the people are with him, that he is resisted only by 
‘ the classes,” and that * the nation,” once consulted, is certain 
to endorse his plans. That being the case, he may regret 
the inconvenience to which he subjects his supporters ; but 
he has no reason to postpone a dissolution, which in his 
judgment has been forced on by the secession of a 
few, upon whom, as he expects, the constituencies will 
execute justice, and which will end in giving him 
power to pass the measures he considers indispensable. 
It is his duty to appeal to the people, and he will appeal 
with confidence. If he does not, if he suffers himself to be 
over-persuaded, he will undoubtedly lose more in reputa- 
tion for firmness than he can gain by popularity among 
intending candidates. He will be accused of fearing the issue, 
and of wishing to call a new constituency into existence before 
it can be tried. He has already given way too much, and if 
he protracts the struggle, may rouse a suspicion among his 
own supporters that he has more doubt in his mind than 
he chooses to allow to appear. That suspicion, once seriously 
awakened, would be fatal to his plans, for if they are ever 
carried, they will be carried out of the popular confidence not 
in their excellence, but in his insight. We need not say we 
entertain no such suspicion ; our grievance is that Mr. Gladstone 
is a great deal too certain that he is right ; but it will be widely 
entertained. We are, however, probably making too much of 
a story circulated, perhaps as a feeler, by some one who forgets 
that the first principle of responsible Government is that a 
Minister defeated in the representative House upon a grave 
occasion should either appeal at once to the people, or resign 
his place to asuccessor. That successor in the present instance 
must, from the mere necessity of the situation, dissolve at once. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH. 


M* CHAMBERLAIN’S speech of Tuesday settled for the 
we present the fate of the Home-rule Bill. That speech 
was not only the best he ever made, and the most effective yet 
delivered within the walls of Parliament against the Bill, but 
its tone, as his abler opponents at once understood, made 
further negotiations with the Home-rulers impossible. The 
speaker defined the ideal sought by his party with a kind of im- 








placable clearness, and that ideal is not only not Mr. Gladstone’s, 
but is irreconcileable with it. The Premier, convinced that 
Ireland desires a national life within her own borders, though 
not an independent life in external affairs, has sought to 
make his new Parliament in Dublin supreme in domestic 
matters, has released it, so far as is possible, from 
the control of the Imperial body, and has committed 
to it the whole patronage of the Irish realm, including 
even the appointment of the Judges. There is nothing 
whatever in his Bill to prevent the majority from abolishing 
all penalties for treason, from making the Judges elective, or 
from systematically pardoning certain classes of offenders 
against the State or against the laws which protect property 
in land. Ireland, in fact, is a separate State, though one stil} 
pledged to preserve a subordinate alliance with Great Britain. 
Mr. Chamberlain, on the contrary, looks to a Constitution 
under which the common Parliament of the United Kingdom 
shall be absolutely supreme; shall cancel any Irish Act or 
initiate any Irish Bill; shall possess, as he clearly put it, con- 
current as well as revising jurisdiction ; shall, therefore, retain 
the right of dismissing Irish Ministers—this is inevitable, 
though not stated—and shall keep in its own hands the sole 
control of criminal legislation, and the right of appointing 
Judges. The Irish, in short, though invested with much dele- 
gated authority over their own affairs, are to possess no 
co-ordinate power, are to be equally subject everywhere with 
Scotchmen and Englishmen, and, as Mr. Chamberlain told 
them, amidst enthusiastic cheers from all sections of the 
House except the Parnellites, are “not to be supreme either 
in Westminster or in Dublin.” Mr. Gladstone desires to make 
a co-ordinate Irish Parliament, Mr. Chamberlain a “ distinctly 
subordinate” one. Mr. Gladstone would part with power, Mr. 
Chamberlain would only delegate it. Mr. Chamberlain would 
trust his clerk with large authority, Mr. Gladstone would 
take him into partnership. Whether Mr. Chamberlain’s plan 
would work is a question we need not here discuss, though 
we may intimate a strong primd-facie distrust of its prac- 
ticability unless the powers delegated are limited to a degree 
which Irishmen would regard as nullifying their hopes; but it 
is impossible to deny that the difference between this scheme 
and Mr. Gladstone’s is vital, or that Mr. Chamberlain’s wish, 
at all events, is to maintain the permanent legislative unity of 
the Kingdom. It is no theoretic right such as Parliament now 
claims over the free Colonies that he intends to guard, but an 
active and living control as strong, to use the best illustration 
that occurs to us, as is now exercised over the Education 
Department, which, though it can make bye-laws of high im- 
portance, is guided, as well as governed in the last resort, by the 
House of Commons. That is an utterly different scheme in object 
from the one known as Home-rule, and one to be objected to 
as needless or unworkable, or inconsistent with such facts as 
the hostility of Ireland, rather than as a echeme for the 
separation of the Kingdoms. Those who acccept it, even in 
theory, cannot possibly vote for Mr. Gladstone’s Bill; and that 
Bill, therefore, is at an end, both the strict Unionists, like 
Lord Hartington, and the Radical Unionists, like Mr. Chamber- 
lain, agreeing on the essential principle that the Parliament at 
Westminster must continue to represent and to rule the three 
States of which the Kingdom is composed. That is not the 
principle of Home-rule, but the converse of the principle. Mr. 
Chamberlain is not for the autonomy of Ireland, but for the 
subjection of Ireland, Scotland, and England alike to the 
common authority of the United Kingdom, though he would 
exercise some of that authority, perhaps a large, perhaps a 
very restricted portion, through Provincial Assemblies. 

The force and the limitations of Mr. Chamberlain came out 
very fully in this speech. He faced the Irish Members with a 
courage which has recently been wanting to English statesmen, 
telling them unpleasant truths, such as that hooting was their 
method of controversy, and that they had recently abused the 
Premier worse than they were now abusing himself, with a frank- 
ness which showed an utter disregard for the Irish voting 
strength. He told them in so many words that they should not 
be supreme anywhere. He repeated over and over again that 
their representation must be subordinate. He boldly risked the 
charge of bigotry by declaring that the Catholic Church, 
if true to its principles, must in a Catholic State claim religious 
ascendency,—a statement beyond the truth, as Catholic doctors 
would add the proviso that such ascendency could never be 
claimed where it would tend to the spiritual disadvantage of 
the Church. He laughed at the Irish plea that the British 
Parliament would still retain its authority, and in an 
impromptu outburst of most dramatic effect, he dared any one 
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of them to say that they wished the Parliament at West- 
minster to remain supreme. He treated. the Irish, in fact, as 
a party within the State with which he was at variance, 
and not as a nation without the State, towards which 
he must observe the politeness and the reticences of 
diplomacy. That is the stronger tone to take, and it 
was singularly acceptable to the House, which wearies of 
the always aggressive, and sometimes insolent, separateness of 
the Parnellites, as well as of the right they claim to spoil all 
hostile speeches by howling and interruption. The defence, 
too, of his own consistency was firm and clear; his plea for his 
independent attitude that it was contrary to his interest, and 
might be fatal to his personal hopes, was accepted; and his 
deliberate assertion that. he feared no dissolution, for the 
Unionists would return with a greater majority than at present, 
made many a face turn pale. On the other hand, there was some 
evidence in the speech of the truth lurking within Mr. Sexton’s 
savage sarcasm that the Member for Birmingham is rather 
a great Mayor than a great statesman, that there is something 
municipal in his conception of politics. If he has political 
imagination, he does not give it fair-play. We doubt, reading 
his speech word by word, if he quite perceives how directly 
he refuses the central Irish request, how completely his policy 
disregards that passion of nationality which, amid many 
baser motives, is the noble. one burning,in the.minds of the 
Irish Home-rulers. He thinks of Ireland as he might of 
Edgbaston, if it pleaded for a separate Council, and 
fancies that in offering municipal liberties he is not 
only granting all that reasonable men could require, 
but all that could satisfy the aspirations of a people 
taught for six centuries to believe themselves a nation. 
He scarcely sees why, to men who are longing for national 
existence, municipal existence seems contemptible, or why, 
to men clamouring for a Parliament, the offer of a 
Grand Vestry should appear sardonic. That is the weak 
point of his speech, which, though unfelt in England, where, 
in the serenity of our historic pride, we hardly put forward the 
claim of our nationality to be great, any more than we put 
forward the claim of the sun to shine, will spoil its effect in 
Ireland, where it is most needful that it should be under- 
stood. The true response to the Irish claim to nationality 
is not an offer of municipal freedom, but a frank admission of 
their claim to a place in that larger and nobler national life 
which they have helped to foster, and in which their lesser 
nationality—and ours also—have, through the irresistible 
action of history, been fused together. Time will show 
whether this defect, for it is one, is inherent in Mr. 
Chamberlain, or whether, as we would rather hope, it is only 
apparent, a mere result of a habit of addressing audiences 
who are resentful of all considerations a little above their 
heads. It should be so, for Mr. Chamberlain has compre- 
hended the idea of unity, and makes of it the key to his 
whole policy, and that idea at least is not parochial. Be 
that as it may, the speech reveals Mr. Chamberlain as a very 
strong man, with the will so often wanting in our politicians, 
and an energy of which, before this struggle is over, we may 
have sad and urgent need. Mr. Chamberlain can govern, and 
that is what in our day men of broader thought and deeper 
imagination seem, through some inexplicable weakness—which 
is, we suppose, originally want of faith either in their cause 
or themselves—so often unable todo. They are afraid to compel 
anybody, and are inclined to doubt whether sails should be 
furled in astorm without the previous consent of the forecastle, 
where dwell the men who, after all, actually pull the ropes. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY’S ARGUMENT. 


R. MORLEY’S speech on Thursday is very much the 

best which he has yet made in defence of Home-rule. 

It is, indeed, a strong speech for a weak case, and a speech 
which well deserves impartial consideration and a fair answer. 
It is the speech of a statesman: advising a leap in. the dark, 
which he urges on the ground that you are so extremely uncom- 
fortable where you are, that it is better to take a leap in the 
dark, even though that leap should be a leap into destruction, 
than not to leap at all. We say, on the contrary, that. if by 
the little light you have, you see the leap to be in the highest 
degree dangerous, it is far better to stay in a very uncom- 
fortable position, and to do all you can patiently and 
gradually to relieve the discomforts of that position, than to 
take a leap which every wise man must dread, and to which 
no true necessity urges you. Let us consider the main drift of 
Mr. Morley’s argument. 








No one will disagree with him that hitherto our govern. 
ment of Ireland has been a failure, and a bad failure. But he 
is bound to show something more than this,—namely, that the 
step which the Government proposes does not promise to lead 
from bad to worse, from what is retrievably bad to what is all 
but irretrievably bad. What reasons does Mr. Morley give 
for his belief that the change which is proposed by the Govern. 
ment is‘not a change in the wrong direction? We ma 
reply to that question very shortly. He gives no reason at ali 
except general and not specific reasons, reasons founded on 
the general tendency of self-government to bring people to 
their senses; but he offers not a scrap of argument to prove 
that in Ireland the tendency of insulated self-government, go 
far as it has been tried, has been to bring the Irish to their 
senses. On the contrary, he gives us fresh evidence tendin 
in the opposite direction. He tells us frankly that municipal 
self-government, the self-government of Boards of Guardiang 
and other local boards, has worked very badly in Ireland. He 
says :—‘‘ During the short time that I have been President of 
the Local Government Board in Ireland, I have had plenty of 
opportunity of coming into contact with those bad economic 
ideas” [to which Mr. Goschen had often alluded], “ and I have 
observed the deplorable tendency in the criticism of the Poor- 
law Administration to denounce economic common-sense as the 
routine of hard-hearted officialism, and to abuse the incurable 
nature of things as red-tape.” Well, that is perfectly candid,— 
indeed, Mr. Morley’s intellect can hardly escape the necessity 
of perfect candour, which, to men of his stamp, it is simply a 
degradation even to restrain. But, then, what does his argu- 
ment come to? It comes to this, that because insulated self- 
government has completely failed of good effect in Ireland 
when tried on a small scale, it is absolutely essential, in order 
to give it a chance, to try it on a very large and national scale, 
This doctrine is derived apparently from Lord Salisbury, who 
said at Newport that local self-government on a minute scale 
is exposed to much greater facilities and opportunities of 
injustice than self-government on the larger scale of a nation, 
In recommending Lord Salisbury’s principle to the House, 
Mr. Morley used a vigorous metaphor. “I am convinced,” 
he said, “that you will do more harm than good to the objects 
you are proposing to serve, if you extend popular power in 
small local areas, instead of ventilating the whole mine from 
top to bottom, having a large central authority with full 
powers and large responsibilities.” Very good; but that only 
amounts to saying that it may probably be easier to ventilate 
the whole mine from top to bottom than to ventilate a few of 
its separate chambers without ventilating the whole mine. 
Perhaps it may. But it does not even tend to show that you 
really can ventilate the whole mine, “from top to bottom,” 
to show that you cannot ventilate separately the individual 
chambers. The experiment may have failed for want of 
largeness of design, but even that is not proved; and this 
is certain, that such experiments on a very large scale, 
are, if they fail, very much more disastrous than the 
experiments which, as it is admitted, have utterly failed 
hitherto, when made upon a small scale. We all know, as 
a matter of fact, why the Irish people trust Mr. Parnell— 
namely, because they expect him to give them the land at 
“ prairie value,” which they understand to mean at a nominal 
value. We all know that he has recommended to them a 
strictly Protective system. We all know that he wishes to 
foster artificially Irish industries, These are the arrangements 
by which the architect who is to design the ventilation of the 
mine “from top to bottom ” is pledged to attempt that venti- 
lation. If he goes back from these principles, his power will 
fail as suddenly and rapidly as Mr. Morley admits that it 
would fail if he took office under a British Government. Well, 
are we really to trust Mr. Parnell to put in force this 
system of ventilating the mine “from top to bottom,” 
—a system which we know to be certain to lead to a disas- 
trous explosion,—only because the system of ventilating 
the individual chambers of the mine has failed, and failed 
badly, though, from the minuteness of the scale, without 
anything approaching to national disaster? Mr. Morley 
makes the great mistake of ignoring what we do know of the 
character of ‘the undertaking to which the new Irish Legisla- 
ture, if it is to be in Mr. Parnell’s hands, is by anticipation 
committed. We know, as well as we can know anything, that 
he dare not exact any rent, even the most moderate, at the 
cost of evictions. We know, as well as we can know anything, 
that he will be urged from all sides to stop the stream of 
emigration, by a ruinous system of outdoor relief. We know, 
as well as we can know anything, that he must yield to the 
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ular cry for fostering artificial industries. And yet, with 
all this knowledge in our possession, we are told to rely on the 
larger system of national self-government for ventilating the 
dark and foetid mine of Irish misery. 

And there is one most important element in the whole 
matter'which Mr. Morley steadily ignores,—namely, that Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposal is not a proposal which will really awaken 
Ireland to a keen sense that she is embarking on a kill-or-cure 
enterprise. If the proposal were for Separation, we could admit 
that the immense danger of the situation might stimulate 
Irish statesmen to a little plain thinking and plain speaking, 
with the imminent prospect of ruin and bankruptcy in the 
background if they went astray at all seriously. But with the 
wealth of Great Britain to fall back upon, with the perfect 
knowledge that a deficiency of a million or so might always be 
met by telling Great Britain that Ireland could not afford to 
pay the stipulated sum, and with the certainty that none the 
less England would guarantee the Irish Government its work- 
ing expenses and protect Ireland from outside; this would not 
be so in the least. ‘The sense of complete Irish responsibility 
on which Mr. Morley relies for the renovating power which is 
to be exerted by Mr. Gladstone’s Bill is not really involved in 
it. Ireland would, under that Bill, always have a way of 
escape from the consequences of her worst blunders, without 
suffering for them, This is, indeed, the huge blot on Mr. 
Morley’s rationale of the situation. The force which he most 
neede, is not in it, in anything like the vigour requisite for 
practical efficiency. 

Of course, Mr. Morley will ask us for an alternative, and 
tell us that the only alternative is coercion over again. We 
utterly deny it. Coercion, so far as it means a due enforcement 
of the law by exceptional means where the ordinary means 
fail, we would have in Great Britain no less than: in Ireland. 
We do not for a moment believe that England -would resist 
provisions which are mostly incorporated already in the Scotch 
law, and which are the only provisions that proved really:useful 
in the Irish Crimes Act. But quite apart from coercion, what 
is there to prevent the cure of Irish disloyalty by the very same 
causes by which Scotch disloyalty was cured after the Union 
between England and Scotland? The very fact on which Mr. 
Morley insisted so powerfully,—that the representative Con- 
stitution in Ireland is now democratic, and not oligarchical, as 
it was in O’Connell’s time,—is the ground on which we build 
our hopes. One democracy respects another and trusts 
it. The Irish democracy will eventually respect the British 
democracy, even though there be some collision of will between 
them. They know perfectly well that the British Parliament 
has been transfigured already by the new democratic spirit, in its 
treatment of Ireland, and that it is likely to be further trans- 
figured. They know that the force of sympathy between 
democracies is far greater than the force of national jealousy. 
They know that they can gain any end, of the reasonableness 
of which they can convince the British people. And when 
once they find by the popular vote that they cannot set up 
for themselves as they wish,—without, at all events, also 
setting up for themselves in matters which they would regard 
as too dangerous and speculative, they will gradually settle 
down into a reasonable party enough, willing to take half a 
loaf at Westminster, rather than to put up with no bread in 
Dublin. What we have to do is to break the illusion that, by 
sheer pertinacity, Ireland can force upon Great Britain a scheme 
as fatal to her own prosperity, as it is inconsistent with British 
interests, 





THE UNIONISTS AND IRISH “ DEPRAVITY.” 


E are not, as a rule, much offended, still less alarmed, 

by the misrepresentations current in times of political 

warfare, especially at moments when the warfare grows hot. 
The public discounts assertions made at such times with con- 
siderable shrewdness, and no more believes that the Spectator 
has renounced Liberalism, than it believes that Mr. Chamber- 
lain has turned Tory, or that the author of the: “ Vatican” 
pamphlet is proposing Home-rule in the interest of the Catholic 
Church. Abuse of that kind does not signify; but there is 
One charge brought against the Unionists which, chiefly 
because it has been endorsed by Mr. Gladstone, it is of 
Some importance to refute. He alleges, and many of 
his followers are repeating, that all who resist Home- 
Tule do it from an inner impression of the “ depravity ” 
of the Irish people, from a belief; as Mr. Gladstone put it on 
recently, that God has:made them incapable of self-government. 
at aceusation, unimportant in any other country, tells 








heavily in this, because it arouses one of the strongest of the 
emotions of the people,—their generosity of sentiment. They 
hardly believe that any people is incapable of self-govern- 
ment, favouring the rashest experiments even in coun- 
tries like Egypt; and they certainly do not believe it 
about peoples at once white, Christian, and free. Neither 
do the Unionists. What they allege is, not that Irish- 
men are bad, which would be a foolish utterance about 
any people, or that they are incapable of self-government, a 
matter which: can be tested only by experience, or that they 
are as a people depraved, which, as regards the whole sum of 
the character of the whole people, is opposed to all evidence ; 
but that the active section of the Irish majority has for the 
moment become so demoralised by a long-continued social war, 
that there are questions of vital importance to their own 
well-being and the well-being of the Kingdom upon which, 
for the time, its separate and uncontrolled decisions can- 
not be trusted. That is not an indictment against 
them; it is simply a statement of a historic fact of 
the highest importance to politicians who are discussing a 
great historic change. Suppose that Necker, gifted for once 
with his brilliant daughter’s prescience, had stated in 1789 that 
class-hatred in France had risen so high, and that the social 
struggle about property and privilege had so demoralised the 
masses, and that the lowest class was so steeped in ignorance, 
that a popular Government must end in a Reign of Terror, in 
a violent transfer of many kinds of property, and in the 
expulsion of all who were great, or rich, or distinguished 
under the old régime, would that have been “ the indictment 
against a people” which Burke refused to draw, or would 
it have been a  sagacious prophecy as to immediate 
results? The French were, and remained, a great people, 
though the reality for a few months surpassed the worst fore- 
bodings of the most pessimist minds. The Irish are.accused 
by Unionists not of any inherent or incurable badness, but. of 
hating England so fiercely that they will work Home-rule to 
her detriment, of detesting the ordinary law so deeply that 
they will not enforce it, and of loathing the tenure of property 
so bitterly that they have temporarily forgotten that property 
is based on the moral law, and that the owners of property 
have, if left unprotected, little chanee of ordinary justice. 
The evidence for that condition of opinion is perfect, and, 
indeed, is scarcely denied by the leading Home-rulers them- 
selves. There is scarcely one of them who would not admit that if 
Separation were possible, he should prefer Separation to this Bill, 
not only because it would be an aggrandisement for Ireland, but 
because it would be an injury to Great Britain. There is not one 
of them who does not acknowledge that respect for law is dead 
in Ireland, though he may plead that the cause of that death is 
the “ foreign” origin of the law ; and who does not know that 
the first difficulty of an Irish Government will be to restrain 
combinations for violently preventing the execution of its own 
orders. And, as to. property, the danger is not only real, 
but is so completely acknowledged by Mr. Gladstone 
himself, that he has proposed a most unpopular loan 
in order that the possessors of property may be placed 
in advance beyond the reach of vindictive or confiscating 
legislation. It is foolish, in the face of such facts, to say that 
Irishmen are exactly like other men. Who deniesit? They 
are exactly like other men, and other men in all countries have 
fallen temporarily under the dominion of passion, or temper, 
or greed, and while under that dominion are disqualified from 
the wise or righteous use of absolute power. A Terrorist was 
a man just like another, occasionally even a man of lofty ideals 
and philanthropic impulses. Would any responsible human 
being, Irish or other, make of any Nationalist leader a 
Dictator? Yet no Dictator ever had, or could have, the irre- 
sponsible power which a Parliament such as this Bill con- 
templates must necessarily possess ; and this Parliament must, 
by the necessity of the situation, be a Nationalist one. 

Bat, says Mr. Godkin, in the Nineteenth Century, the error 
of those who argue thus is not an error as to the facts— 
which are true enough—but as to the importance of the facts. 
The Irish are for the moment just as other people shave 
been. They hate rent, and resist it, often by cruel means; 
and so did the New Yorkers who:happened to have settled 
on the estates of the great “Patroons,” the Dutch grantees, 
who in 1839 held such vast slices of New York. The New 
Yorkers detested rent ; they refused to pay it ; they for twelve 
years killed the Sheriff’s deputies sent to enforce it ; they “ sus- 
pended the operations of the law;” and they at last won the 
game, the Governor pardoning all their criminals, the Patroons 
surrendering their property, and the Legislature prohibiting 
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all leases longer than twelve years. Nevertheless, New York 
State governs itself very well, and life and property are secure. 
Similar scenes occurred in the South after the close of the great 
war, the Ku Klux Klan behaving very much like the National 
League, until the self-government of the States was completely 
restored. Yet there is order now and peace within the 
Southern States. We have a great respect for Mr. Godkin, 
both as a writer and a thinker; but we hardly understand what 
this argument, which he thinks so final, means, Who doubts 
that States have survived periods of demoralisation, great acts 
of confiscation, or cruel outbreaks of class tyranny? Paris 
survived the Terror, New York survived the Rent War, 
Mississippi has survived the “Chisholm outrage,” and 
Sheffield has survived the Broadhead system of enforcing 
Union demands. And so London might, and would, 
survive a three days’ license granted to all offenders 
against property. Is that a reason for granting the 
three days? To make Mr. Godkin’s illustration of any 
value in the present discussion, he should assert that the 
true policy for New York was to allow the anti-Renters 
to elect a Legislature, and that Mississippi would best 
be pacified by acknowledging the Central ge of the Ku 
Klux Klan as the Parliament of the State. The Americans 
did not do that, and if they had done it, and done it success- 
fully, it would have been none the less immoral. The English 
defenders of Home-rule use a better argument than that. 
They, while acknowledging great evils to have occurred and to 
exist, allege that popular self-government has by itself and in 
itself a purifying effect, and that social crime in Ireland, 
arising from the absence of self-government, will with its 
concession die away. The law, when once self-made by 
natives, will be a law the natives will respect. That 
is Mr. Gladstone’s argument, and it has at least this 
merit, that if the assumption contained in it is true, the 
argument is final. But then, is it true? The Unionists are 
unable to believe that, with passions so heated and hopes so 
excited, and a great mass of property lying so exposed, it can 
be true ; and that is the first reason for their resistance to the 
Bill. All they say is that, while such passionate excitement 
lasts, power should remain with men who do not feel it. That 
is their whole contention, and it no more involves an indict- 
ment of the people of Ireland, than the doctor’s order for 
quiet during a fever involves an indictment of his patient. 
Ireland is, as Mr. Godkin says, just like every other country, 
and the necessity of every country is that law should be made 
supreme, 





M. DE FREYOINET AND THE PRINCES. 


if is an interesting speculation whether M. de Freycinet is 
without opinions, or without the courage which the 
possession of opinions should properly carry with it. One or 
other defect certainly belongs to him. No man could allow 
his policy to take shape from a Parliamentary Committee, and 
accept their offspring with as much complacency as though it 
were his own lawful child, who had both convictions and the 
resolution wanted to give effect to them. During the last 
week or so, M. de Freycinet has been a nose of wax in the 
hands of the Radicals. He brings in a Bill he does not 
believe to be necessary; and as soon as he finds that it 
does not please M. Olémenceau and his party, he recon- 
structs it on lines still further removed from those he 
himself approves. Moreover, this is done not in some trifling 
question as to which it does not much matter whether it is 
settled as A wishes, or as B, but in a question of real import- 
ance, the expulsion of the Princes. M. de Freycinet is too 
shrewd a man not to see that the Republic has made a crisis 
for itself. A policy of proscription, resorted to in the sixteenth 
year of its existence, cannot but set Frenchmen thinking. 
Why is it necessary to expel the Comte de Paris? No one is 
likely to be taken in by the reasons stated by M. de Freycinet 
before the Committee to which the Bill has been referred. 
If the Count has subsidised certain agricultural Committees 
with a view of influencing elections, or been guilty of asking 
an Ambassador to an evening party, he has either broken 
the law or not broken it. In the former case, he 
could have been prosecuted like any other French 
citizen; in the latter, to single him out for punishment 
is to give the stamp of authority to the doctrine that the 
Republic cannot safely treat him as an ordinary French citizen. 
We do not for a moment deny the right of the Republic to 
come to this determination about the Comte de Paris. Self- 


France may expel the Bourbons, just as England expelled the 
Stuarts. All that we contend is that by expelling them 
France admits that they are dangerous. Had such q 
confession been made fifteen years ago, it would haye 
signified little. The Republic would but have followed 
the example of preceding Governments, and have assumed 
without inquiry that a family which, from its antecedentg 
could hardly be friendly, was likely to be actively hostile 
But the Republican Government elected not to take thig 
course. It preferred to pursue what the Minister of Justice 
calls a “policy of moderation and confidence.” The same 
Government now comes¥forward with an announcement that 
the experiment haa failed, and that the Republic must once 
more resort to proseription. 

We repeat that this is an announcement which, under the 

circumstances, cannot be made without setting Frenchmen 
thinking. They will ask themselves what it is that has made 
the Bourbon Princes dangerous in 1886, when they were 
not dangerous in 1881. If M. de Freycinet’s explanation could 
be accepted, there would be no harm in raising this question, 
The Comte de Paris, it would be said, has brought it upon 
himself. He has, openly or secretly, attacked the Republic, 
and the Republic has no choice but to punish him. But when 
this explanation cannot be accepted, when all that the minutest 
criticism can detect in the Comte de Paris’s conduct is the 
appearance of his name in a subscription-list, and an invitation 
to an evening party on the occasion of his daughter’s marriage, 
the inquiry will naturally be pushed further. If the Comte de 
Paris has not provoked his banishment by his own acts, or had it 
thrust upon him by the acts of his friends, it must be due either 
to the misfortune or to the fault of the Republic. Circum- 
stances must have made the Comte de Paris stronger, or the 
Republic weaker. The first alternative is obviously untrue, 
The Comte de Paris’s place, whether in France or in Europe, 
remains precisely what it was. He is the heir of a family 
which has reigned in France, but as regards anything he has 
done for himself, or had done for him by foreign Powers, he is 
no nearer reigning in France than he ever was. Consequently, 
it must be the position of the Republic that has undergone a 
change; and what is more, that change must be its own work, 
Why should the present Republican Cabinet feel more alarm for 
the institutions of which it is the guardian than any previous 
Cabinet has felt? M. Thiers was under no _ necessity 
to expel the Princes. M. Dufaure saw no danger in letting 
them remain. Even M. Ferry, wide as was the interval which 
separated him from his great predecessors, was content to adopt 
the same policy in this particular. What is it that drives M. 
de Freycinet to take a course for which there is no precedent 
in the history of the existing Republic? So far, indeed, as 
the immediate motive-force is concerned, it is the determination 
of the Radicals to give the Republic a more militant air. But 
this only carries the inquiry a step further back. There must 
be at least a semblance of danger to justify these new pre- 
cautions to the imaginations of those who demand them, 
and such a semblance there undoubtedly is. The number of 
Frenchmen who are discontented with the present state of 
affairs increases from day to day. Whatever else the Republic 
has succeeded in, it has failed to make itself loved. It has 
alienated the classes which were originally its supporters ; it 
has provided the classes which were always its enemies with 
solid grounds for their hatred. Even among those who still 
cling to it, there is no one who is content with it as it is; and 
the day when its friends will be found exclusively among pure 
Jacobins seems already within measurable distance. If it had 
been the Comte de Paris who had tried to set Frémchmen 
meditating on these facts, it would have been intglligible. 
What is not intelligible is that it should be the Republicans 
who are eager to turn the thoughts of their countrymen in 
this direction. 
Nor is it only the past errors of the Republic that this new 
policy will bring into prominence, The expulsion of the 
Princes would have been an imprudent step had its effects 
been thus limited ; but it ne much more imprudent 
when it is seen to be nob: p & Teve of present dangers, 
but an indication of,,dammamw te French peasant 
and the French sho fold ‘that the Third 
Republic is going thesFirst, and there 
will be the expulaigg. of ©: mee: to point to in 
proof of it. Exiledaglresdpthe fat 
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dangerous? But the history of the Terror showed that among 
men whom the Republic thinks dangerous are many too unim- 
portant to be banished, and too poor to be plundered. For these 
a simpler treatment will be reserved, and among the dark 
possibilities of the future, the guillotine will take its place by 
the side of exile and confiscation. This is the prospect which 
the expulsion of the Princes will offer to Conservative French- 
men—to the majority, that is, of the French people—and in 
the frame of mind which that prospect is calculated to excite, 
the Extreme Left look to find their profit. That is strange 
enough, but it is stranger still that M. de Freycinet should be 
so reckless or so short-sighted as to care to remain in office on 
condition of doing what he can to convince his countrymen 
that the alarmists are, after all, the prophets. 





LONDON VESTRYDOM. 


HE annual farce of the Vestry elections has just taken place 

in London, and the government of this great city is again 
entrusted for another twelve months to the undisputed sway 
of Bumble. The two pillars of Local Government in the 
Metropolis are formed in two totally distinct ways. The Boards 
of Guardians, which are perhaps the most important, retire en 
masse every year (all but the Magistrates, who are ex-officio 
members) ; but they are elected in the worst and most unsatis- 
factory way ever yet devised. They are elected by the rate- 
payers by voting-papers, left at the houses of the ratepayers 
by the police one day, and called for the next, on a system 
of plural voting, by which each individual has one or 
more votes, answering to the value of his rating qualifica- 
tion. Under this s;stem, one individual can have as 
many as twelve votes—six as owner and six as occupier— 
and in the case of business premises of considerable value, 
these twelve votes may practically be multiplied to any extent, 
each partner in a firm being able to give his twelve votes. 
The votinz-paper system is so lax, that it has been emphati- 
cally condemned as the most liable to perversion of any yet 
devised. How it works practically may be gauged by the fact 
that in Chelsea, at the last election, 10,462 voting-papers were 
sent out, 8,393 were got in, of which 4,302 were good, and 
4,091 informal; no less than 3,629 being blank, and 462 
otherwise spoilt. It is quite a chance who gets elected, and 
if the election were not worked by ratepayers’ associations, it 
would be an even greater chance than it is. The fruits 
of the system of election are perhaps best seen in 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, which is the cream of 
the Boards of Guardians, consisting mainly of delegates 
elected by them. It was their management that produced 
the Homerton Hospitals case, the greatest of all scandals of 
corruption that England has furnished in this generation. 
But bad as the system of election of Guardians is, 
it is questionable whether, as at present conducted, it 
is not more satisfactory than that of the Vestries. Hardly 
have the Guardians’ elections taken place, than the 
Vestry elections come on, and the harassed ratepayer, 
who fondly hoped that he had done his duty as a citizen 
by filling up a voting-paper for the Guardians, is suddenly 
called on to attend a meeting and show his hand for 
a vestryman; and if a poll is demanded, to attend the 
next day and put in his ballot-paper fcr the same vestry- 
man. Only one-third of the Vestry go out every year, 
so that, however eager for a revolution in Vestry manage- 
ment the constituency may be, it cannot attain its desire 
except by a successive series of elections spread over three 
years. The time for the show of hands is generally arranged 
to take place at the most inconvenient hour possible—at 
11 o'clock, or even 10 o'clock in the morning—and except by 
going to the Vestry Hall, it is almost impossible for any one 
to find out when and where it is to take place. Whether 
owing to these causes, or to the more general cause that with 
the present divided jurisdictions and dissipated energies of local 
governments the Vestry elections have no attractions for any 
one, the fact is certain that in the elections of these bodies, 
who between them dispense an income that many independent 
or quasi-independent States would envy, rather less interest 
1s taken than in a meeting of the Ebenezer Brick-Lane 
Branch Temperance Association, and considerably less than in 
the local flower-show or athletic sports. Thus, in St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, where there is a population of 60,000, 
and which is divided into three wards of about equal popula- 
tion, in one ward three retiring members and one new member 
were elected without even a show of hands; in No. 2 Ward, 
81x people stood for five places, the highest number of votes 








was 24, and the last of those elected, in virtue of the 
magnificent show of five hands, became a vestryman for three 
years ; in No. 3 Ward, where we are informed that ‘ consider- 
able interest was shown in the proceedings by a numerous 
attendance of parishioners,” ten candidates stood for eight 
seats, the most popular got 23 votes, the eighth got in 
with 12 votes. In neither case was the interest con- 
siderable enough for a poll to be demanded. In another 
section of what used to be the premier borough of England, 
the parish of St. George’s, Hanover Square, now one of the 
largest, if not the largest, borough constituency in the 
country, with a population of 89,500 people, at Knights- 
bridge, eleven gentleman stood for nine seats, and the head of 
the list had 36 votes; at the out-ward, Sir Walter Phillimore 
headed the list of twenty-two candidates for twenty-two 
places with 124 votes, the lowest, who was also elected, 
getting 39 votes. In Kensington, which is supposed to be 
one of the best-managed parishes in London, and has a 
population of 163,000, at the Brompton Ward the interest in 
the proceedings was so great, that one gentleman who wished 
to address the meeting on Vestry accounts was only quieted by 
the police threatening to remove him by force. Twelve 
people stood for nine vacancies; the first elected got 86 votes, 
and the last, 37. In Chelsea, Sir Charles Dilke headed the 
poll in his ward, and obtained the largest number of votes in 
the parish, which has 88,000 inhabitants. and that number 
was 52. In another ward, 36 votes sufficed to place a 
candidate at the head of the poll, and eight to get another in. 
We have purposely selected the parishes at the West End, 
because we do not hear in them of the scandalous abuses and 
scandalous scenes which are perpetrated in some places, and 
because it is urged that more interest is now being manifested in 
parochial affairs ; and the names of Sir Charles Dilke (who, by the 
way, has been a vestryman for years), of Sir Walter Phillimore, of 
Sir Roper Lethbridge—to take three members for three different 
Vestries—who are Members or candidates for Parliament, seem 
to show that this is the case. In none of these cases, however, 
was a poll insisted on, and it may be said that they are not a 
fair test. But the fact that no poll was demanded is in itself 
a proof of the absolute want of popular interest felt in the 
elections, and therefore of the absolute want of popular con- 
trol. And the cases where a poll was taken tell the same tale. 
Islington owns to a population of 282,000. In one ward, the 
highest number of votes polled was over 900, the biggest vote 
recorded in the whole Vestry elections. But if any popular 
interest was really awakened, the poll should have been over 
9,000. In most places where a poll took place, the number 
polled was nearer 100 than 500, in constituencies which at Par- 
liamentary elections poll their thousands. 

The multiplicity of bodies, the multiplicity of elections, the 
variety of methods of voting, the confusion of areas, the variety 
of qualifications, and the mixture of inconsistent elements, 
such as ex-officio Magistrates with the Guardians, and Church- 
wardens with the Vestries, who act in a purely secular and 
civil capacity, are the mischiefs which make local government 
in London a farce, and an expensive, demoralising, and 
degrading farce. Public spirit in London parochial politics is 
for the present extinct, and the presence of a few notabilities 
only serves to conceal the fact that they are governed by a 
ring of builders and contractors, and others who have some 
private interest to promote. The Vestries of London will 
remain a standing scandal to the reputation of Englishmen 
for practical common-sense and political sagacity, until they 
are brought into definite subordination to a common central 
government, popularly elected and responsible to the people, 
and are made parts of one collective whole, instead of being 
the disjecta membra of a disorganised Bumbledom. 








IS PRECOCITY A SIGN OF DISEASE? 

NE of the best of Lord Beaconsfield’s many flashes of light 

on history is his account, in ‘“ Coningsby,” of the great 

men who have also been very young:—‘‘ For life in general 
there is but one decree. Youth is a blunder; Manhood a 
struggle; old Agearegret. Do not suppose,’ he added, smiling, 
‘that [ hold that youth is genius ; all that I say is, that genius, 
when young, is divine. Why, the greatest captains of ancient 
and modern times both conquered Italy at five-and-twenty! 
Youth, extreme youth, overthrew the Persian Empire. Don 


John of Austria won Lepanto at twenty-five—the greatest 
battle of modern time; had it not been for the jealousy of 
Philip, the next year he would have been Emperor of Mauritania. 
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Gaston de Foix was only twenty-two when he stood a victor on 
the plain of Ravenna. Every one remembers Condé and Rocroy 
at the same age. Gustavus Adolphus died at thirty-eight. 
Look at his captains: that wonderful Duke of Weimar, only 
thirty-six when he died. Banier himself, after all his miracles, 
died at forty-five. Cortes was little more than thirty when he 
gazed upon the golden cupolas of Mexico. When Maurice of 
Saxony died at thirty-two, all Europe acknowledged the loss of 
the greatest captain and the profoundest statesman of the age. 
Then there is Nelson, Clive—but these are warriors, and 
perhaps you may think there are greater things than war. 
I do not: I worship the Lord of Hosts. But take the most 
illustrious achievements of civil prudence. Innocent IIL. the 
greatest of the Popes, was the despot of Christendom at thirty- 
seven. John de Medici was a cardinal at fifteen, and, according 
to Guicciardini, he baffled with his statecraft Ferdinand of 
Arragon himself. He was Pope as Leo X. at thirty-seven. 
Luther robbed even him of his richest province at thirty-five. 
Take Ignatius Loyola and John Wesley, they worked with 
young brains. Ignatius was only thirty when he made his 
pilgrimage and wrote the “ Spiritual Exercises.” Pascal wrote 
a great work at sixteen, and died at thirty-seven—the greatest 
of Frenchmen. Ah! that fatal thirty-seven, which reminds me of 
Byron, greater even as a man than a writer. Was it experience 
that guided the pencil of Raphael when he painted the palaces 
of Rome? He, too, died at thirty-seven. Richelieu was Secretary 
of State at thirty-one. Well then, there was Bolingbroke and Pitt, 
both ministers before other men left off cricket. Grotius was in 
great practice at seventeen, and Attorney-General at twenty-four. 
And Acquaviva—Acquaviva was General of the Jesuits, ruled 
every cabinet in Europe, and colonised America before he was 
thirty-seven. What a career!’” We do not know whether Mr. 
James Sully had read that passage from “ Coningsby ;” but he 
has conceived a very similar thought, has subjected it to the test 
of statistical inquiry, and finds it to be in the main true. Ina 
very curious article which he has published in this month’s 
Nineteenth Century, he adduces evidence which seems to establish 
not only that precocity is not necessarily a sign of disease, but 
that exceptional capacity, especially if it is of the original kind 
which comes within the scope of the word “ genius,” is very apt 
to be precocious. He shows that out of 287 great musicians, 
artists, scholars, poets, novelists, men of science, and philo- 
sophers, 231, or four-fifths, were precocious children, giving 
sigus of their unusual capacity in their special line of thought 
long before they were twenty ; indeed, in some cases before they 
had emerged from comparative infancy. Mozart was exhibited 
as a pianist before he was five, and Mendelssohn’s first cantata 
was written at eleven; while Beethoven at nine had outgrown 
his father’s musical teaching; Raphael was a scholar in 
the studio at twelve; Titian painted a Madonna at the 
same age; Morland was an accepted portrait-painter, highly 
paid by his customers, at ten; Landseer exhibited his 
pictures at thirteen; and Flaxman carved busts at fifteen. 
Goldoni at eight sketched out a comedy; Calderon wrote 
a play at fourteen; Goethe was a poet at fifteen; Beau- 
mont composed tragedies at twelve; and Cowley’s epic, 
written at ten, is said to be “an astonishing feat of imaginative 
precocity.” Scott invented stories at twelve; Dickens was a 
charming raconteur, the delight of his companions, at nine; and 
Charlotte Bronté wrote stories, as well as poems and plays, at 
fourteen. Grotius was a scholar at twelve; Porson could repeat 
the whole of Horace and Virgil before he was fifteen; and 
Macaulay at eight put together a compendium of universal 
history. Newton was a mechanician at school; Laplace, while 
a mere lad, was a mathematical teacher; Pascal at eighteen 
inventeda calculating machine; and Leibnitz thought out difficult 
philosophic problems before he was fifteen. These are mere 
selections from much longer lists; and as in many cases the 
capacity must have appeared and have escaped either notice or 
record, we may take it that with men of genius, precocity, some- 
times of the most unusual, and occasionally of an almost 
miraculous kind, has been a rule. Of course, the rule is not 
invariable, and of course, also, it is most frequently observed in 
those departments of thought in which, as in music and in 
painting, a certain inherent aptitude of the senses is necessary 
as a condition. Not only a brain, but a finger is necessary to 
the great musical executant ; and Raphael must not only have a 
gifted mind, but exceptionally percipient eyes. Young philo- 
sophers are scarcer than young musicians, and there have been 


mathematics, which seems, like arithmetic, to have some unknown 
relation to particular brains, calculating-boys working out their 
results, it seems almost proved, by unconscious methods. At 
all events, they often do not know their own processes, and their 
power sometimes dies away in manhood as a mere power of 
thinking hardly would do. The special powers in childhood of 
a majority of men of genius would, however, seem to be proved 
past question. 


What is the explanation ? The old one, of course, is that the 
man of genius possesses a “ gift,” a new and special faculty given 
him by the will of God, which may, of course, be given to a baby 
as wellas to a mature man. This, though the form of the belief now 
annoys men of science, must be in some sense true ; but then, it ig 
also true of every faculty. We elevate men of genius a little too 
much when we suppose them subjects of miracle, more especially 
as the advantage of precocity, either to the man himself or to the 
world, is so distinctly dubious. Mendelssohn might have been 
as great a musician had he begun as late as Wagner, who as a 
boy disliked music; and there is no instance that we can recall 
of a precocious child having, as a child, added anything of the 
slightest moment to the world’s intellectual wealth. There has 
been no loss of time, so to speak, through waiting. Heredity 
as an explanation is insufficient, for though genius has occa- 
sionally been hereditary—e.g., David and Solomon, or Coleridge 
and Hartley Coleridge—there seems no reason why, if trans. 
missible, it should not be more frequently transmitted, or why it 
should not be transmitted, as ability is, through long-descending 
generations. The instances of its transmission even to children 
are so infrequent as to be perfectly explicable on the theory of 
chances; while of its transmission through a long line, there is, 
we believe, no instance whatever upon record. We should have, 
if the poetic faculty descended, a line of poets as long as that of 
any king; and we have nothing of the kind, nor, so far as we 
know, any instance of a family lasting, say, for five hundred 
years, with even a specialty akin to genius distinctly per- 
ceptible in its members. The nearest approach to that 
is the musical susceptibility which Lord Beaconsfield attri- 
butes to the Jews, which is, no doubt, decided, and which 
has lasted for more than three thousand years. It is not, 
however, universal enough among Jews to be a sufficient 
proof of the fuller doctrine of heredity, all we can say 
of it being that it creates an antecedent probability that 
the next composer who appears, or executant who is entirely 
original, will be a Jew, a probability, that is, greater than the 
numbers of the race would justify. Mr. Sully’s explanation is 
more probable than this, and will be read by a good many 
fathers and mothers with a certain gratitude at which, we fear, 
he would smile. He is inclined to believe that the man of genius 
possesses from birth a finer brain than his fellows, just as 
another man may possess a finer constitution, or a higher 
capacity for seeing and hearing atadistance. Men are certainly 
born not only with a special vitality which keeps them alive 
beyond the average duration of life, but with a special freedom 
from weak places which gives them an otherwise inexplicable 
capacity for endurance. The late Captain Webb, who swam 
across the Channel, must, as the Spectator remarked at the 
time, have been one of these men, or a feat which taxed the 
heart as much as the lungs, and the lungs as much as the 
muscles, could never have been performed. A fine brain 
is as natural a circumstance as a fine physique, and it is 
quite possible that such a possession may be a condition of 
precocity,—a decision which, if it is well founded, is curiously 
opposed to the popular and exceedingly ancient belief that pre- 
cocity arises rather from disease than health. That solution, 
however, though it will comfort many an anxious mother, 
hardly meets the proved facts about calculating-boys, or the long- 
observed truth that special capacity in childhood frequently dies 
away. Why should a specially fine brain lose its fineness? 
Is not it possible—we are not offering a theory, but asking @ 
question—that precocity arises not from some difference in the 
brain, but from some difference in the vigour, and therefore 
the early development of the life within the brain; that the 
disparity is in the motor, of which we know nothing, and 

not in the thing moved? Put it in the materialising 
way, and may not the difference be not in the collodion, but in 
the fluid which makes it act? There is some connection some- 
where between the phenomena of precocity and of late develop- 
ment which has never been worked ont yet. It seems wonderfal 
that any child, however trained, should play well at five, or paint 





many boy-painters for one boy distinguished in any science except 





portraits at ten; but is it more wonderful than that a man over 
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—— 
thirty should discover in himself a faculty he never suspected ? 
Yet that seems to have happened to Defoe and Cervantes, 
Sebastian Bach, and possibly Haydn. The power must have 
been always there, but the something that vitalised it was 
wanting. May there not be, that is, a thousand boys with the 
musical constitution among whom the box is unlocked early 
only in one, bat might under certain conditions have been un- 
locked early in all? 


THE WARDEN OF KEBLE ON DIFFICULTIES 
IN RELIGION, 
HE Warden of Keble, in the first number of a very useful 
and valuable series of popular and simple papers on re- 
ligious subjects, called “ Oxford House Papers,”’* intended, we 
imagine, for use by such communities as those which are 
attempting to raise the moral and spiritual level of society at 
the East End, insists in a few very simple, pithy, and impressive 
pages that difficulties about Christianity are no reason for dis- 
believing it. By this, as he is careful to point out, Mr. Talbot does 
not mean that “the more difficulties there are, the better ;’’ “ or 
that Christians do not mind how much the argument goes against 
them;” or that Christians “believe in spite of their reason.’ He 
is quite ready to concede that difficulties “ must be considered 
and fairly met,” and that “each difficulty counts for something, 
at least at first sight, in an argument against religion,”—nay, 
he concedes that “difficulties many enough or great enough 
would serve to crush religion.” All he insists on is that a 
religion without difficulties is simply inconceivable, since religion 
is confessedly an interpretation of human life and duty from a 
higher and wider point of view than any which we can occupy, 
an interpretation of that duty to which, of course, we cannot 
even take up a submissive attitude without exerting power- 
fully that part of our nature which looks upwards, and 
more or less depressing that part of our nature which 
pulls us downwards, nor without feeling all the qualms 
which such depression involves. Mr. Talbot points out very 
powerfully that a revelation as to the nature of God must 
involve infinitely larger conceptions than suit our petty local 
ideas, conceptions which it must strain our minds to the 
very utmost to grasp, conceptions to which it is even much 
more difficult for us to find the clue than it is for us 
to find the clue to the thoughts of those human beings 
to whom we look up as greatly above us, though that, too, is 
difficult enough, Again, as revelation is to be our guide, it must 
throw light on the hardest and most mysterious parts of our 
own nature; and that, as every one knows, is very difficult to 
understand. Further, as the Christian revelation claims to be 
historical, it must involve all the difficulties connected with the 
evidence of historical events ; and finally, as a religion of conduct 
which, though it shows us the right way, does not compel us to 
take it, it involves all those most serious difficulties which arise 
from the weakness and guilt and self-will of those who call 
themselves Christians without really following the guidance of 
Christ. Mr. Talbot, indeed, shows most convincingly that it is 
not even a reasonable objection to the truth of Christianity 
to say that Christianity is in many respects difficult of belief. 
Any religion that was true must be difficult in many respects to 
believe, only it must be in many more and greater respects 
difficult to disbelieve. 

We might, indeed, safely go further than Mr. Talbot, and 
assert that in relation to all the higher problems of our exist- 
ence, difficulties are never solved except by the acceptance of 
principles which involve higher and more recondite difficulties 
of their own, though they afford an explanation of the para- 
doxes with which the mind had formerly been struggling. 
Thus, many of the difficulties of the old astronomy were ex- 
plained and reconciled by the Copernican theory; but the 
Copernican theory, which made the sun the centre of our system, 
was even less in accordance with the motion of the moon than 
the old geocentric theory, and the discrepancy was not really 
explained till the law of gravitation was itself discovered. This 
law reconciled the difficulties of both systems; but it introduced 
a difficulty of a much higher and subtler order,—namely, the 
Conception that every particle of matter is attracted by every 
other particle of matter, far or near, in the whole universe, in a 
degree varying inversely with the square of the distance. That 
18 a conception so utterly beyond us, that though we can put it 
in words, we can hardly realise it in thought; and yet it is 
the key to mysteries less mysterious than itself. Just so it 
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was with the theory of light. The phenomena of light could 
not be explained until it was assumed that a vibrating ether 
of which our senses afford us no trace, perfectly elastic and 
universally present, permeates as completely what we call a 
vacuum as it permeates the fluid and solid materials of the 
universe. Indeed, it has been truly said that we must suppose 
this ether to be, in its laws of vibration, much more like a solid 
than a liquid, since the wave vibrates through it with much 
more of the kind of rapidity with which waves of sound pass 
through solid bodies, than of that with which they pass 
through liquid or fluid bodies. And this marvellous vibrating 
medium of which we cannot find any trace through our senses, 
but only through our reason, is assumed to penetrate all the 
most distant portions of the universe, even those so distant 
that we cannot reach them by the telescope itself. What 
difficulties and humiliations to the senses are not then involved 
in this assumption which the reason demands for the satisfac- 
tion of her claim to explain the phenomena of light! Take, 
again, the explanation of the difference between chemical com- 
binations and ordinary mixtures. In order to explain this, 
physicists have been obliged to assume the theory of atoms 
themselves indivisible, but yet so strongly attracted by specific 
affinities to other atoms, that, when opportunity offers, they 
combine together in specific proportions which are never varied. 
And yet this astonishing conception of potent elective affinities 
controlling hypothetic elements of matter of which the senses 
give no kind of evidence, has become the recognised explanation 
of all the laws of chemistry. Nay, the same doctrine, namely, 
that we usually find the explanation of difficulties of a lower kind 
by the aid of hypotheses involving difficulties of a higher kind, 
is even taught us in pure mathematics. Every mathematician 
knows that what have been called impossible quantities,—quan- 
tities “less than nothing,” as though any quantity could be less 
than nothing,—and quantities that are strictly inconceivable, 
like the square roots of negative quantities, though there is no 
quantity conceivable which, when multiplied by itself, will yield 
a negative quantity,—are not only not rejected by mathe- 
maticians, but are used with such effect that they have started 
new developments of mathematical science. Nay, the history 
of mathematics is full of cases in which the confident use of 
functions and methods that seemed at first to be quite incapable 
of rational interpretation, has led to the discovery of new func- 
tions and methods, in which the apparent absurdity has become 
the starting-point of a new calculus. 


What is true of the rational progress of man, is, of course, 
equally true of his moral progress. The maxims that there is 
no change without an efficient cause, and that the same causes 
always produce the same effects, have become the very roots of 
physical science. But the moment we come to ask what a cause 
really means, and to note the phenomena of our own nature, we 
find that we cannot explain our own acts of causation,—nor 
the emotions accompanying actions which we attribute 
to ourselves as their true cause,—without an entirely new 
departure, without assuming a cause which is not the effect of 
any other cause, without rising above the sphere in which 
so-called “ efficient’ causes had been traced, and assuming the 
reality of an uncaused cause, a volition. That assumption is, 
to the eye of mere science, simply inconceivable; we can no 
more explain in its language that which causes but was not 
itself caused, than we can explain in mathematics the square 
root of a negative quantity. Yet we cannot for a moment 
explain the phenomena of right and wrong without it. We are 
compelled to recognise it as the only solution of what we observe 
within us; and when we have so recognised it, we discover 
that our only real conception of cause itself, at least as dis- 
tinguished from uniform antecedent and from energy, is will, 
and we find that, without will, energy is the mystery of 
mysteries. But the links of the mysterious chain by which we 
are forced to explain that which is difficult to our lower nature 
by some invisible and, to that part of our nature, absolutely 
inconceivable hypothesis, which yet recommends itself to our 
higher nature, does not stop here. We have no sooner well 
grasped the exercise of moral responsibility and referred it to 
free-will, than we become aware that the meaning of ‘sin’ which 
we have thus explained is only half explained by it ;—that there 
is some all-pervading moral ether which permeates the society 
of moral beings, and transmits through it innumerable waves of 
evil and good influence, quite independently of our wills, though 
not so as absoluteiy to overpower and enslave them; and that 
without the conception of a “solidarity” of our race, through 
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which alone the transmission, on the one hand, of a taint from man 
to man, and, on the other hand, of a spiritual grace from some 
source above man, a spirit of sacrifice originating in a mystery 
of love far beyond us, is rendered explicable, it is quite as 
impossible to explain the moral phenomena of human society as 
it is to explain morality itself without the principle of free-will. 

Well, surely this short and most imperfect summary of the 
manner in which, from beginning to end of the history of human 
thought, men have always found the explanation of one class of 
difficulties in assumptions which involve another and a higher 
class of difficulties, sustains in the most ample way Mr. Talbot’s 
assertion that a religion without difficulties would not be a 
religion at all,—would, indeed, be something absolutely beneath 
us, instead of something infinitely above us. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAY IN ANJOU. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
Now at last I know the answer to a question which has often 
troubled me, and this year quite as much as ever,—Where do 
the English poets find their May? The May of the poets isa 
tradition brought by the Plantagenets from Anjou. 

In the middle of this ideal month I leave England, and leave 
also floods, pouring rain, and raging winds. I travel easily in 
two days to this country, bright and waving with its own golden 
broom. The trees are in full leaf, a fresh, radiant green; the 
meadows glow with red clover or buttercups; crickets sing among 
the rich grass. The sky is deep blue, with a long wreath of 
feathery cloud crossing it sometimes; and the air is absolutely 
clear like crystal,—jowrs de cristal, they call such days 
here. There is a little wind stirring, which shakes the 
elm-tree tops and the shadows, and this wind—this air, rather 
—has a breath of its own which you can hardly call a scent, 
but which, as it softly touches you, is sweet und pure beyond 
any other air. Too soft, perhaps; it has a little of the languor 
of the South, and you are more inclined to sit still and breathe 
and dream, than to get up and walk and do your duty. Siill, 
there is nothing morbid in an air which comes from near pine- 
woods, and has possibly the very faintest tinge of wood-smoke 
from distant peasant chimneys. 

And the sun is not too hot, even in the middle of the day; 
though 1 willingly take my book into the avenue of the old 
chdteau, and sit there in the shade of elms, and chestnuts, and 
poplars, on a lonely bench half-way down the hill. The loriot, 
a ball of gold feathers, whistles a deep, pretty note like his name. 
There is a large pond near, where the frogs croak loudly among 
the rushes, and lower down, nearer the white village with its 
spire, the avenue crosses a little river by two bridges with white 
balustrades. Rows of poplars with rustling silvery leaves stand 
on each side of the river, and of the road which runs beyond; 
those belonging to the commune are cut down and sold every 
few years. 

At the end of the avenue, in a low, white cottage with pretty 
brown wood-work, lives an old friend who comes out to talk to 
me. She has bright, clever eyes, in the most sunburnt old face 
that ever was seen, and she finds me blanche and asks 
anxiously if I amill. I reassure her, but she is not satisfied. 
When I knew her first, she was the shepherdess, and spent all 
her days in the fields, with her rough dog and her distaff. I 
dare say that in the course of her life she has slept many nights 
in a little green bed in the corner of the cow-house. Now she 
is old and better-off ; her brown legs are no longer thrust bare 
into her sabots, but covered with thick worsted stockings; she 
feels herself—but that she always did—on a friendly level with 
the world. All over the gable of her cottage a beautiful rose, 
“ Jaune de Fortune,” grows wildly; the blossoms themselves 
are a little wild, and their deep yellow is flushed with red; they 
have nothing in common with the stiff, correct roses of a garden. 

But I must not spend the whole afternoon in the avenue. Up 
above, the old chdteau, rebuilt in Louis XIUII.’s time, stands 
stately on its broad perron. The great white walls of pavillons 
and corps de logis are baking in the sun; nearly all the white 
shutters are closed; the tall, slated roofs, with their iron 
parapets all twisted and curled, seem to glimmer against the blue 
sky. Certainly, like Du Bellay, the Angevin poet,— 

‘Pius qne le marbre dur me plaist l’ardoise fine.” 
The ladies are venturing out with large parasols into the sun- 
shine; they are all in black, in mourning for Madame la 
Comtesse de Chambord, who, however, was not much loved. 











With them come their dogs, large and small, of whom the mogt 
distinguished is a white poodle of great dignity. He is not a 
clever poodle, but he is good and wise. His tufts and tassels, 
and his thick white mane, are faultless ; his shaven face, with a 
slightly fatuous expression, looking out below that grand, curly 
wig, has the oddest likeness to a portrait of some fine gentleman 
in Charles II.’s time. After he is shaved in the spring, his soft, 
white curls are spun into wool, of which Madame la Marquise 
knits socks in the winter. Presently we walk away, through pic. 
turesque alleys of young trees, to the vineyards higher up the 
hill. The young leaves of the vines look fresh and well, but the 
owner is very anxious about them notwithstanding, for a horrid 
new disease, le mildew, has recently appeared in the country, 
Madame has a long consultation with her vigneron, a capital old 
fellow, with the face of a handsome English labourer, honest blue 
eyes, and a rosy, sunburnt skin. There never was any one more 
industrious or more honest; he is one of the most valued 
servants about the place, and makes one feel sure that though 
there may be many bad people in France, as they say, there are 
plenty of good ones too. 

But in these May afternoons, a long ramble in the lanes is the 
most delightful thing. Many of them are deep, like Devonshire 
lanes, their banks tapestried with small ferns and wild flowers, 
—violets earlier in the year. Now the wild roses are coming 
out, and the honeysuckle, in the beautiful waving hedges that 
are never cut or trimmed like ours, and where the nightingales 
have their homes and sing. Owls and magpies also inhabit this 
country in large numbers. We skirt great woods, perhaps with 
their legend of ghost or lowp-garou, calling in the dogs, that 
they may not disturb the game, and very unwilling the dogs are 
to vester la, according to orders. Sometimes we stop at a white, 
untidy farm, buried among the lanes, with a mountain of dead 
ling for fodder piled in front of it. The goodwoman comes out 
to talk to Madame, perhaps to ask some little favour, granted 
with the same polite grace that asks it. And we walk back to 
the chdteau while the sunlight is deepening into yellow, and 
giving an additional glory to this land of the Plantagenets, 
already clothed, you must remember, with its mantle of golden 
broom. 

But I must not boast that the sun shines always, even in the 
May of Anjou. ‘There comes a morning when great clouds 
gather, and all the beauty of the place is veiled in pouring rain. 
Monsieur le Curé happens to come to breakfast on this very 
wet day. He is a sturdy little man, with thick, grey hair, and 
a square, brown, peasant face. He talks very fast, and with 
great authority, chiefly on religion and French history, in 
which he is very well informed. The ladies of the chdteau, 
good and polite as they are, confess among themselves that he 
talks rather too much. Still, they hear with satisfaction that 
he does not think it likely that the world will come to an end on 
June 24th. The world is not yet wicked enough for that, though 
no doubt la foi diminishes every day! Soon after breakfast M. 
le Curé takes his leave and goes back to the village. It is pour- 
ing in torrents; he carefully picks up his sowfane under his 
large umbrella as he descer.ds the steps of the perron. ‘ Pauvre 
petit Curé!” murmurs a young girl, who stands at the salon 
window, with a smile in her dark eyes. 

After all, a wet day here now and then is easily endured. It 
may rain, certainly, but there is no creeping, chilling damp in 
the atmosphere. Wet, but not damp! When I say so, I am 
accused of being Irish; but, like many such Irish remarks, 
itis true. In the evening of such a day, a great blazing fire of 
logs lights up the old-world beauty of the salon, flaming on the 
vaguely gay figures of the tapestry, ghosts of two centuries ago, 
on the shining floor and the rich dark colours of furniture and 
ceiling. The poodle lies by his mistress’s chair. The young 
girl with dark eyes, followed by her own faithful little terrier, 
goes to the piano and plays a minuet of the olden time. Through 
voices, manners, looks, music, colour, there breathes the same 
temperament, the same sweet air,—in fact, what Du Bellay once 
called la douceur Angevine. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——— = 
COLERIDGE ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Your readers may be interested in the following extract 
from Coleridge’s “Table Talk.” It bears date February 5th, 
1833, and is headed “ Union with Ireland :”— 
“If any modification of the Union takes place, I trust it will be a 
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total divorce a vinculo matrimonii. I am sure we have lived a cat- 
and-dog life of it. Let us have no silly saving of one Crown and 
two Legislatures; that would be preserving all the mischiefs without 
any of the goods, if there are any, of the Union. I am deliberately 
of opinion that England, in all its institutions, has received injury 
from its union with Ireland. My only difficulty is as to the Pro- 
testants, to whom we owe protection. But I cannot forget that the 
Protestants themselves have greatly aided in accelerating the present 
horrible state of things, by using that as a remedy and a reward 
which should have been to them an opportunity.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., R. FE. Barrett. 





LLOYD JONES.—A SEQUEL. 
(To tae Epitor oF THE “ Spectator ’’] 

§1r,—There is a sad and touching epilogue to be added to the 
story hastily and imperfectly told in my letter in your issue of 
May 29th, and which I find has interested many of your readers. 
Nine days after her husband, two days after his funeral, Mrs. 
Lloyd Jones died suddenly. TI had been struck by her self- 
possession up to the last time of my seeing her, a few hours 
before his death. ‘‘ I must keep up,” she had said to me ona 
former occasion, and the tone of her voice, no less than the look 
of her eyes, full as it were of suppressed tears, told how hard it 
was for her not to break down. And now that he is at rest, she 
has hasted once more to rejoin him. 

I may, perhaps, now that she is gone, add one detail to the 
story. When the early Socialists set up what I believe were 
the first evening adult classes in Manchester, at which Lloyd 
Jones was one of the teachers, there came to his class a pretty 
young factory-girl, anxious to improve herself. The pupil after- 
wards became his wife, and so grew up in spirit under his 
influence, that none who were not acquainted with the story 
would have suspected that the gracious matronly woman, 
capable of appreciating, and more or less of entering into, all her 
husband’s pursuits and tastes, had been taught by him to read 
at an evening-school.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. L. 


M. PASTEUR’S TREATMENT FOR HYDROPHOBIA. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’| 

Sir,—Though your correspondence columns just now are filled 
to overflowing with letters upon subjects of great interest, 
possibly, in the interests of those to whom the Spectator has 
ever been a friend—our dumb and helpless fellow-creatures— 
you will allow me to call attention to the fact of collections 
having been made in two or three of our churches to defray 
the expenses of sending patients to Pasteur, thus countenancing 
from the pulpits where must so often have been read the words 
“His tender mercies are over all his works,’ the merciless 
tortures of the animals (“‘ His works”) that form a necessary part 
of Pasteur’s investigations and even treatment. And with what 
consistency can the sublime lesson of self-sacrifice, inculcated in 
the same Book that speaks to us of God’s “ tender mercies,” be 
taught by those who have shown such ready sympathy with the 
selfish cowardice that counts as nothing the agonies of Pasteur’s 
tortured and maddened victims, if haply through their certain 
sufferings we may be saved from some possible danger P 

Shall the sound of these collections be the only sound given 
forth by our churches upon this subject, and throughout 
England are there no pulpits from which may yet be heard 
sermons from the text I have already quoted, or from that other 
verse in which we are told that “not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without our heavenly Father’s notice ” >—I am, Sir, &c., 

Edgbaston, May 31st. & W. 


THE LATE F. D. MAURICE. 

(To THE Eprror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Yesterday, at Queen’s Cullege (Harley Street), the new 
portrait of Frederick Denison Maurice, presented to the College 
by friends and old pupils, was unveiled by the Principal in the 
presence of a large assemblage. It need hardly be said that the 
occasion was one of peculiar interest. No part of Mr. Maurice’s 
work has accomplished a more manifest success than the effort 
which, in company with associates of whom Charles Kingsley 
is the most famous, he made to raise the character of the educa- 
tion of women. When Queen’s College was founded, and 
significantly so named as the counterpart of that College in 
which he himself was a worker, the principle that women had a 
right to the same mental training that was given to men had to 
be established. Established it now is, though there are still 
some who object to it in theory, and a great many who 
practically deny it. It may take a century, or centuries, 


before the neglect of the past is repaired; but already there 
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is no province of intellectual work into which woman is not 
admitted with equal rights. Probably nine women out of ten 
are still ill taught; but it is acknowledged, as it was not acknow- - 
ledged a generation ago, that they ought to be well taught; and 
Queen’s College, of which Mr. Maurice was the authentic founder, 
though not the originator, is one of many academical institu- 
tions, which, as Mr. Llewelyn Davies said yesterday, we have 
ceased to number, in which the ideal is being worked out. 

The portrait is the work of Mr. Lowes Dickinson, and, if one 
who does not pretend to be an expert may give an opinion, is 
an admirable effort. The painter has had before him his own 
earlier work, which many will know from the engraving executed 
in 1857; but it will be generally allowed that he has greatly 
improved upon it. In 1857, Mr. Maurice had still many years 
of fruitful work before him, and this work left its traces on a 
countenance which expressed with singular fidelity the noble 
soul within. And the painter, too, had larger opportunities of 
studying his subject and of seeing the qualities of heart and mind 
which he had, if not to set forth, yet to hint at by his pencil. Two 
comments, curiously different yet equally just, will serve to 
show what kind of success he has had. To one observer—one, 
too, who had many opportunities of judging—the chief success 
of the portrait seemed to be that it gave the “ inspired ” look of 
the teacher,—a look which has never, within the memory of 
living man, been expressed more visibly on any human face 
than it was on Maurice’s. Another, still more qualified to judge 
by his intimate relation to the original, expressed his own feel- 
ing in words which he had heard from the lips of a lady, one of 
the “ prophet’s ” oldest friends. “It makes me see again the 
dear man.” It is something to have so happily combined the 
most striking characteristics of the teacher and the friend.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

University College, June 3rd. 


ART. 


—@——_ 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

WE regret to say that, owing to an error in the catalogue, we 
stated inaccurately that Mr. Watts’s picture of ‘The Soul’s 
Prison” had been painted in illustration of a sonnet by Mr. 
Walter Crane; we are now informed that the reverse is the case, 
and that Mr. Crane wrote the sonnet after seeing the picture. 
By the way, there is another curious error in Mr. Blackburn’s 
catalogue concerning this composition, which is described 
therein as representing “ The Soul’s Prism,” a title full of that 
unconscious irony in which printers sometimes indulge, Mr. 
Watts’s picture being full of what Mr. Crane calls “fires 
prismatic” and “ palpitating mists with magic hues.” 

To proceed with our notices of the Exhibition, we call atten- 
tion to the most important landscape, and perhaps, taking all 
its merits into account, the best picture of the Exhibition. This 
is Signor Costa’s “ Frate Francesco and Frate Sole,” a view 
over a broad stretch of valley, surrounded by mountains, seen 
from Perugia, with a Franciscan monk in the foreground 
stretching out his arms in benediction of the rising sun. It is 
a large (we should imagine the largest picture the artist has 
painted) and a very important work, and stands in relation to 
the other landscapes of this Gallery in a similar position to that 
in which Mr. Burne Jones’s ‘“ Mermaid” stands to the figure- 
subjects at the Academy. It crushes its surroundings, that is to 
say, by four distinct qualities of fine art,—its style, its com- 
pletion, its colour, and its serious purpose. “Beauty goes 
beautifully ” in this composition, each little detail of tree, and 
flower, and hill being lingered over, as if the painter had been 
loath to part from his work; and yet all the details, careful, 
clear, and delicately truthful as they are, have undergone— 

“A sea-change 
Into something rich and strange,”— 
have been transfused by the artist’s imagination. It is impos- 
sible to define shortly, and within the limits of an article like 
this, it is unwise to attempt, any definition of this quality of 
style which connects the works which possess it with the great 
art of former ages, and links them with that which is to come; 
only we may note the fact of its existence here. We see quite 
plainly that had there been no great Italian painters, no classic 
art, this picture could never have existed. It is not only the result 
of a genuine poetic impulse working serenely towards a definite 
predetermined end; it is the result of tradition of the right kind, 
of that subservience to the best, which we know as reverence, 
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aud that remembrance, coloure1 by personal thought and feeling, 
which is the groundwork of imagination. It is, perhaps, worth 
while to note here, as it is certainly pleasant to remember, that 
this Italian painter, whose present picture shows so many of 
the qualities which made the idyllic art of our own “ George 
Mason” so beautiful, was also the man who found Mason in 
the utmost need in the streets of Rome, and lodged him in his 
own studio, and helped him till he gained reputation. And it 
was from Costa, too, that Mason gained not only shelter, but 
the peculiar charm. of his art. Some note, hitherto sileut, was 
struck within him by the example of the elder painter, and the 
character of his work changed so entirely as to be almost un- 
recognisable, after he became acquainted with Signor Costa’s 
work, 

To speak plainly, after this Italian landscape there is nothing 
in the Gallery which does not look both a little coarse and a 
little trivial, and the best thing to do is probably to start boldly 
to the opposite extreme, and select for next consideration some- 
thing frankly and simply English. This may be found in “ How 
the Boat came Home,” by Mr. Napier Hemy, a picture of North- 
Cornwall fishermen landing in a heavy surf, their boat tossed 
up on the crest of a breaker, the whole of the near water being 
amass of curling foam. ‘“ Honour to whom honour is due ;” 
and Mr. Hemy deserves recognition for this picture, if only 
because of its determined attempt to depict accurately a phase 
of Nature which is of intense difficulty, and which is custdém- 
arily evaded, or treated in a wholly conventional way. 
The present writer, who has painted frequently upon this very 
coast, may perhaps be allowed to speak with some decision 
as to the general truth to Nature of these breakers and 
swirling lines of foam; but (as has been said) the subject is one 
of great difficulty, and Mr. Hemy, though he has made a 
splendid bid for success, has not wholly obtained it; the wild- 
ness and the broad aspects of the scene he has gained, but that 
one almost insuperable obstacle, the order in confusion of the 
broken water, as it retreats to the oncoming wave, is not wholly 
overcome. Still, notwithstanding that partial failure, this is a 
fine work, bold without insolence, and vivid without affectation, 
alike sincere and worthy in its purpose, and painted thoroughly 
and solidly throughout. Not altogether in vain was Mr. Hemy, 
in the old days, a pupil of Baron Leys; his long apprenticeship 
to medieval art, if it did nothing else, taught him that a 
trowel was not equivalent to a paint-brush, nor an effect to a 
picture. 

Look at Mr. Nettleship’s ‘‘ Untameable,” a study of a tiger 
lying down, for an example of a genuine artist who has not 
learnt the above lesson, but who smears his work about with a 
profound indifference to anything but the result, and thereby 
renders many of his pictures most unpleasing upon close examina- 
tion. This is the more to be regretted as the painter is one of 
those artists who have not only an artistic, but an intellectual 
impulse in their work; and he rarely paints a picture without 
a meaning which is almost too big even for its large canvas. 
But, after all, in an oil-painting the first thing must be the 
painting itself; till we get that, it cannot be a picture at all, 
much less a good picture. 

Mr. Henry Moore’s large sea-coast scene, entitled “ Sun- 
set after Storm,” is his best work of the year, and is in 
several respects very fine. The shore and near rough water 
are especially good, the horses and the man well drawn and 
well introduced. The weak part of the picture, as it is by far 
the most diflicult, is the painting of the sea and cloud in the 
middle distance. In this part of his composition, Mr. Moore 
has attempted to show a heavy drift of rain-cloud advancing 
towards the shore, and hanging low down over the waves and 
obscuring the horizon. This is, as in Mr. Hemy’s work, a 
very hard subject to render with perfect clearness, and in 
the present work is but imperfectly depicted; both the form 
and the position of the cloud are a little confused, and 
it is not till the upper part of the picture is reached, 
with its will mass of lighted cumulus cloud, that the 
effect becomes clearly intelligible. And if one must tell 
the whole truth, the picture is, perhaps, a little too much a 
record of an effect, showing too little intention and thought on 
the part of its painter. Its truth is presented to us sharply, 
but with some coarseness and haste; shoved at us, as a news- 
paper boy pushes the Graphic in at the window, when the express 
is about to start. We feel the artist is not treating us with 
courtesy, though his intention is right enough. 

What skall be said for Mr. Robert Browning’s “Jeanne a’ Are 





and the Kingfisher,” otherwise a life study of a nude woman in 
a heavy blackish-green landscape? The evident criticism, of 
course, is that the woman is an unmodified school study ~g 
good one, as far as it goes—and the landscape is a harmonious 
background, but in no sense in any connection with the 
figare,—in other words, that this is not a picture, because 
it has no unity of impression; nor could a figure look like this, 
except in a carefully lighted studio. Our objection to this 
work, however, goes much deeper than the above; and as Mr, 
Browning’s art has received much praise from injudicions 
critics, partially, we suppose, from the fact of his being his 
father’s son, and partially because it is the fashion just now to. 
applaud the chic and vivid effects of this Antwerp school of 
paintipg, we may as well state clearly what we consider to be 
the‘great drawback to paintings of this class. Our view is that 
pictures of the “nude” are only admirable when they are 
painted from an overmastering sense of the beauty of the 
female figure, either from its sculpturesque or its pictorial 
point of view. And to a considerable extent this feeling is, 
and must be, of a general kind. The insistance on individual 
peculiarities in the painting of the nude invariably results in 
merely producing a picture of a model who has just taken her 
clothes off; and directly the thought of clothes is introduced, 
the picture becomes offensive ; or, if that be too strong a word, 
at least indelicate. Try any great painting of the nude by the 
following test,—Can I, by any stretch of my imagination, 
think of this figure with clothes on?” You will find that the 
invariable answer to that question is “No.” The thought of 
clothes is one which you cannot get into your mind about a great 
nude picture, which you cannot dismiss about a bad one. This 
is one of the cases where the mind and soul of the artist either 
speak through his handiwork, and make it good, or are 
silent, and make it execrable; no disguise is possible here,— 
if the painter has had no thought save of himself, if he 
had felt no more about his subject except the opportunity 
it afforded him to display his skill, it is intolerable that he 
should choose any subject in heaven and earth save two, 
pure landscape or pure humanity. As it is” impossible for 
a landscape artist who sees nothing in Nature but so 
many opportunities for covering a big canvas, to give us 
any real reproduction of her beauty, so it is impossible 
for a figure-painter who has no other thought about 
the body than that it is a difficnlt thing to draw, and 
he will show how well he can do it, to depict the human 
form in such a manner as to make it beautiful. There are 
some things in the world of Art which cannot be done, and 
one of them is to paint a great picture of the unclothed figure, 
without painting a great deal more than its superficial aspect, 
and no amount of technical skill will aveil in this respect to 
save the artist from the failure which his want of thought and 
feeling have brought about. We can excuse him, perhaps, for 
thinking and feeling little in renderings of costume, or thin 
picturesque fancies ; but if he takes humanity for his subject, he 
must feel what makes it noble, or it is certain he will only show 
us what makes it base. 


BOOKS. 


en 
BURTON’S “ ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY.’* 
Oxp copies of The Anatomy of Melancholy ave more rarely to be 
met with now at the booksellers’ than they were in the early 
part of this century, when the sight of a reprint of Burton’s 
work so far moved the spleen of the kindliest of our humourists 
as to make him utter his well-known protest against “ un- 
earthing the bones of that fantastic old great man, to expose 
them in a winding-sheet of the newest fashion to modern 
censure.” Universally popular as was Burton in his own 
generation, he will, we fear, in spite of new editions, remain, like 
Rabelais, a sealed book to the general reader of to-day, whom a 
recent essayist has somewhat superfluously recommended not 
to look into the Anatomy. That audience, however, fit though 
few, which Milton desired, Burton has never failed to secure fox 
himself; and those students of our older literature who are not 
so fortunate|as to possess one of the early copies of his work 
will be grateful for the very handsome three-volume edition 
just published by Mr. Nimmo. The type, paper, and binding 
are such as should satisfy the most fastidious and exacting, and 


* The Anatomy of Melancholy. By Robert Burton. 3 vols. London: John C. 
Nimmo. 1884, 
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combine to make this reprint not merely, as the advertisement 
modestly expresses it, “ not disgraceful to the memory of the 
author,” but the most worthy monument that has yet been 
raised to him. It ought to be pointed out, however, that it is 
a mistake to say, as the advertisement does, that translations of 
the numerous classical quotations are now for the “ first time ” 
given. In the advertisement to the one-volume edition published 
gome years ago by Messrs. Tegg, the same claim was advanced ; 
though neither in that, nor in the present edition, are there 
renderings of quite all the passages from those “ antediluvian 
monsters with Latin terminations” with whom Burton would 
seem to have been so much more familiar than with the best 
hundred authors known to his own day. 


The extreme length of the work, as well as its semi-scientific 
character, is no doubt against its popularity in our impatient 
and novel-reading age. Yet if it be true, as Leopardi’s Fillippo 
Ottonieri has said, that it is impossible to enumerate all the 
miseries of man, or even to deplore sufficiently one of them, no 
just exception can be taken to Burton’s work on the score of its 
diffuseness. Jor his work is not so much an anatomy of melan- 
choly as an anatomy of human misery. Every disease of the 
mind or body which he chooses, often capriciously enough, to 
vegard as non-natural; every passion or weakness—even vanity, 
which, according to the Italian poet of pessimism, largely con- 
tributes to its possessor’s satisfaction with the world—every 
form of madness, not excluding hydrophobia, is either compre- 
hended by Burton in the term “ melancholy,” or reckoned a cause 
of it. Transitory sadness, however, from which he says no man 
is free, is not included. The melancholy of which he treats is, 
he tells us, “a habit, a chronic disease, not errant, but fixed ;” 
and this, he frankly confesses, is difficult, if not impossible, to 
cure. And the cure is, he thinks, even harder in woman than 
in man. Still, he does not, like the pessimists of a later day, 
leave his patients entirely without hope, for he has about as 
much to say respecting the supposed remedies for every form of 
the disease as respecting its various causes and symptoms. He 
was himself, however, so little able to profit by his own advices 
that his melancholy was aggravated rather than relieved by the 
writing of his book. And it seems to give some colour to the 
general suspicion of his contemporaries that his death was 
hastened by his own hand, that, in writing of suicide, he quotes 
far more authorities for than against it, and adduces many 
examples from sacred and profane history of great men who 
resorted to it. Itis probably passages of this kind which have 
made some well-meaning critics condemn the work as unfit for 
general perusal. 

Most thoughtful and studious people are, in these days, prone 
to melancholy. It seems, indeed, to us inseparable from the 
sensitiveness that belongs not only to the literary character, but 
to all who possess true literary taste. Yet Burton tells us, in 
one passage of his work, that “ nothing is so fit and proper to 
expel idleness and melancholy as study.” Elsewhere, however, 
he recognises study as a main cause of melancholy, and often of 
madness. ‘‘ How many poor scholars,” he exclaims, “ have lost 
their wits to gain knowledge, for which, after all their pains, in 
this world’s esteem, they are accounted ridiculous and silly 
fools!” “Or,” he adds, with more than his usual bitterness, 
writing, as we strongly suspect, from his own personal ex- 
perience, “if they keep their wits, yet they are esteemed scrubs 
and fools, by reason of their carriage after seven years’ study. 
Because they cannot ride a horse, which every clown can do» 
salute and court a gentlewoman, carve at table, cringe and make 
congés, which every common swasher can do, they are laughed 
to scorn, and accounted silly fools by our gallants.” Yet of 
that aggravated form of melancholy which is often, in these 
times, the offspring of excessive study or culture, and which 
pervades almost every page of Leopardi, De Senancour’s 
Obermann, and Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night, we tind 
but little trace in the pages of Burton. ‘Though he was 
too acute not to perceive the difficulties of his faith, and 
though many passages in his work show that he had his 
dark intervals of doubt and misgiving, when the “heavy and 
the weary weight of all this unintelligible world”? seemed almost 
more than he could bear, he never, like the unhappy writers we 
have named, wholly relinquished his belief in an over-ruling 
Providence ; nor do we think that he would even have consented, 
with Swift, to regard all happiness as “a perpetual possession 
of being well deceived.” ‘* With religious melancholy in defect,” 
as he quaintly calls the melancholy of atheism or scepticism, he 

evinces but little sympathy, and for the scoffer at holy things 








he can scarcely find epithets enough contemptuous. Despair, 
rather than melancholy, as Burton understood it, is the key-note 
of the writings of the pessimists of this century, and between 
despair and melancholy, which, “though often, do not always 
concur, there is,” he says, “ much difference; melancholy fears 
without a cause, this upon great occasion; melancholy is caused 
by fear and grief; but this torment procures them all extremity 
of bitterness.” “Despair,” he says, “is sometimes from loss of 
worldly goods or friends; but the last and greatest cause of the 
malady is a guilty conscience.” This reminds us of Leopardi’s 
remark that a confession of unhappiness is, with most people, 
tantamount to a confession of guilt. No intelligent person now 
would ascribe the despair of many modern thinkers solely, 
or even chiefly, to a guilty conscience. Burton touches on its 
true cause when he remarks that those affected with it 
“doubt whether there be any God; they rave, curse, aud are 
desperately mad, because good men are oppressed, wicked men 
flourish; they have not, as they think, to their desert.” Much 
less space is devoted in Burton’s work to the consideration 
of despair than to that of other less extreme forms of 
melancholy ; and confidence in God’s mercy and goodness 
is almost the only cure he prescribes. Of the modern “ Melen- 
colia,” or Despair, as Burton would, more properly perhaps, have 
termed it, “ that transcends all wit,” it will be seen that there is 
scarcely any presentiment in the pages of the Anztomy. The 
most striking picture of it is to be found in the concluding 
stanzas of that singularly powerful but terrible poem to which 
we have alluded, The City of Dreadful Night, which, more 
than any other poem perhaps, is— 
“The trumpet of a soul drowned deep 
In the unfathomed seas of matchless sorrows.’’* 
“Melencolia” is here represented ‘‘ with cheek on clenched left 
hand,” her right upholding a pair of compasses across a clasped 
book in her lap. She gazes with full-set eyes, “ but wandering 
in thick mazes of sombre thought, beholds no outward sight.” 
Scales, hour-glass, bell, and magic square are above her, and 
about her feet are instruments of carpentry and science; and 
thus she “fronts the dreadful mysteries of Time,” working on 
still, though baffled, beaten back, weary, and sick of soul; and 
in her “tenebrous” regard dawns glooming “a sense more 
tragic than defeat and blight :”— 
“ The sense that every struggle brings defeat, 
Because Fate holds no prize to crown success ; 
That all the oracles are dumb or cheat, 
Because they have no secret to express ; 
That none can pierce the vast black veil uncertain, 
Because there is no light beyond the curtain ; 
That all is vanity and nothingness.” 
This “ Melencolia,” or Despair, is identical with Culture, and 
the poet concludes by saying that— 
“Her subjects often gaze up to ker there ; 
The strong, to drink new strength of iron endarance ; 
The weak, new terrors; all, renewed assurance, 
And confirmation of the old despair.” 
We would hope, however, that despair is not so generally the 
issue of modern culture as the poet thinks. It is more certain 
that the sadness which is not necessarily divorced from the 
“larger hope,” characterises the majority of intelligent and 
sensitive people, whether their own lot be or be not cast in 
pleasant places. And most frequently, perhaps, when they are 
believed by the shallow and frivolous to be but selfishly brood- 
ing over their own sorrows, it is the depth of their sympathy 
with the universal suffering, their sense of the perpetual conflict 
between good and evil in which the latter principle seems so 
frequently to triumph, and the unfathomable mysteries of the 
universe, which oppress and sadden them. And even if the 
Millennium, whose commencement Victor Hugo is said to have 
been sanguine enough to promise for the next century, were come 
for man, there might still be enough in the contemplation of the 
wholly unmerited, if necessary, sufferings of the brute creation (of 
which only too few people think at present) to darken the souls 
of the thoughtful and tender-hearted. Those—and we do not 
ceed Leopardi to tell us that they are many—who dislike the 
melancholy man, would do well to ponder over Burton’s words 
in defence of himself and his sad brethren. “If we melancholy 
men be not so bad as he that is worst, ’tis our dame melancholy 
keeps us so.” “ Fear and sorrow keep them temperate and sober, 
and free them from any dissolute acts, which jollity and boldness 
thrust men upon ; they are therefore no roaring boys, thieves, or 
assassins. ..... They are no dissemblers, liars, hypocrites, for 
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fools and madmen tell commonly truth.” Therefore, he concludes, 
“it is better to be miserable than happy; of two extremes it is 
the best.” 

It seems presumptuous to add anything to the praises which 
have been lavished on Burton by such competent judges as 
Johnson, Byron, Thackeray, and others. As, however, there is 
at present a tendency to depreciate his great work, we may be 
pardoned for expressing our opinion that, in genuine humour 
and wit, keen observation, biting satire, and robust energy and 
plainness of speech, Burton is near akin to Rabelais and Swift, 
while in depth and variety of learning he is unsurpassed even 
by the Frenchman. He has in addition, what neither of those 
two masters possessed, true poetical feeling and fancy, as the 
introductory verses to his work and many of his prose passages 
fully prove. Those who value as it ought to be valued the 
literature of our greatest period, will be glad to place Mr. 
Nimmo’s noble reprint of Burton on the same shelf with the 
goodly volumes of the great Elizabethan dramatists now being 
issued by the same enterprising publisher under the able editor- 
ship of Mr. Bullen. 





THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE.* 

Mr. Harpy has not given us any more powerful study than that 
of Michael Henchard. Why he should especially term his hero 
in his title-page a “ man of character,” we do not clearly under- 
stand. Properly speaking, character is the stamp graven on 
a man, and character therefore, like anything which can be 
graven, and which, when graven, remains, is a word much more 
applicable to that which has fixity and permanence, than to that 
which is fitful and changeful, and which impresses a totally 
different image of itself on the wax of plastic circumstance 
at one time, from that which it impresses on a similarly 
plastic surface at another time. To keep strictly to the asso- 
ciations from which the word ‘character’ is derived, a man 
of character ought to suggest a man of steady and unvarying 
character, a man who conveys very much the same concep- 
tion of his own qualities under one set of circumstances, 
which he conveys under auother. This is true of many 
men, and they might be called men of character par excellence. 
But the essence of Michael Henchard is that he is a man of 
large nature and depth of passion, who is yet subject to the 
most fitful influences, who can doin one mood acts of which he will 
never cease to repent in almost all his other moods, whose temper 
of heart changes many times even during the execution of the 
same purpose, though the same ardour, the same pride, the 
same wrathful magnanimity, the same inability to carry out in 
cool blood the angry resolve of the mood of revenge or scorn, 
the same hasty unreasonableness, and the same disposition 
to swing back to an equally hasty reasonableness, dis- 
tinguish him throughout. In one very good sense, the 
great deficiency of Michael Henchard might be said to be in 
‘character.’ It might well be said that with a little more 
character, with a little more fixity of mind, with a little more 
power of recovering himself when he was losing his balance, his 
would have been a nature of gigantic mould; whereas, as Mr. 
Hardy’s novel is meant to show, it was a nature which ran 
mostly to waste. But, of course, in the larger and wider sense 
of the word ‘character,’ that sense which has less reference to 
the permanent definition of the stamp, and more reference to the 
confidence with which the varying moods may be anticipated, it 
is not inadmissible to call Michael Henchard a “ man of char- 
acter.” Still, the words on the title-page rather mislead. One 
looks for the picture of a man of much more constancy of 
purpose, and much less tragic mobility of mood, than Michael 
Henchard. None the less, the picture is a very vivid one, and 
almost magnificent in its fullness of expression. The largeness of 
his nature, the unreasonable generosity and suddenness of his 
friendships, the depth of his self-humiliation for what was evil 
in him, the eagerness of his craving for sympathy, the 
vehemence of his impulses both for good and evil, the curious 
dash of stoicism in a nature so eager for sympathy, and of 
fortitude in one so moody and restless,—all these are linea- 
ments which, mingled together as Mr. Hardy has mingled them, 
produce a curiously strong impression of reality, as well as of 
homely grandeur. 

Our only quarrel with Mr. Hardy is that while he draws a 
figure which, in spite of the melancholy nature of its career 
and the tragic close of that career, is certainly a noble one, and 
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| one, on the whole, more noble in its end than in its beginning, 


he intersperses throughout his story hints of the fashionable 
pessimism, a philosophy which seems to us to have little 
appropriateness to the homely scenery and characters which he 
portrays. For example, as Mr. Hardy approaches the end of his 
story, he says of his hero :— 

“ Externally there was nothing to hinder his making another start 
on the upward slope, and by his new lights achieving higher things 
than his soul in its half-formed state had been able to accomplish, 
But the ingenious machinery contrived by the gods for reducing 
human possibilities of amelioration to a minimum—which arranges 
that wisdom to do shall come pari passu with the departure of zest 
for doing—stood in the way of all that. He had no wish to make an 
arena a second time of a world that had become a mere painted 
scene to him.” 

To our minds, these very pagan reflections are as much out of 
place as they are intrinsically false. The natural and true 
reflection would have been that Michael Henchard, after his 
tragic career of passionate sin, bitter penitence, and rude 
reparation, having been brought to a better and humbler mind 
than that which had for the most part pervaded his life, the 
chief end of that life had been achieved, and that it mattered 
little in comparison whether he should or should not turn the 
wisdom he had acquired to the purpose of hewing out for himself 
a wiser and soberer career. Those who believe that the only 
“human possibilities of amelioration ” of any intrinsic worth, 
are ameliorations of the spirit of human character, cannot for 
a moment admit that when that has been achieved, it can 
add much to such an amelioration, that it should receive the 
sanction of a little earthly success. If life be the school of 
character, and if the character, once fairly schooled into a nobler 
type, passes from this school to another and higher school, we 
have no reason to complain. What Mr. Hardy calls “the 
ingenious machinery contrived by the gods for reducing human 
possibilities of amelioration to a minimum,” appears to us to be 
the means taken by the moral wisdom which overrules our fate 
for showing us that the use of character is not to mould cir. 
cumstance, but rather that it is the use of circumstance to 
chasten and purify character. Michael Henchard’s proud and 
lonely death shows, indeed, that he had but half learned his 
lesson ; but it certainly does not in any way show that the half- 
learned lesson had been wasted. There is a grandeur of concep- 
tion about this shrewd, proud, illiterate, primitive nature, which, 
so far as we remember, surpasses anything which even Mr. 
Hardy has yet painted for us in that strong and nervous school 
of delineation in which he excels so much. Michael Henchard’s 
figure should live with us as Scott’s picture of Steenie Muckle- 
backet or David Deans lives with us. Indeed, Scott never gave 
to a figure of that kind so much study and such painstaking 
portraiture as Mr. Hardy has given to his Mayor of Casterbridge. 

He has succeeded quite as well,—though the figure is not so 
interesting,—with the Mayor’s step-daughter, Elizabeth Jane, a 
reticent and self-contained nature of singular gentleness and 
wisdom, cast in an altogether lower tone of vitality, though ia 
a higher plane of self-restraint. There is much _ beauty 
and charm in the picture, though the carefully subdued 
tone of the character makes it seem a little tame, and 
we are not at all scandalised at the easy victory gained by 
the lively Jersey beauty over her sober-minded, un-self-assert- 
ing rival. This Jersey beauty is also admirably touched off; 
but as for the all-conquering Scotchman who fascinates every- 
body (except the reader) so easily, there must, we think, be some 
failure of art there. Mr. Hardy makes Farfrae vivid enough- 
We cannot complain of not seeing him exactly as he is 
represented. But we have, perhaps, a right to complain that 
he seems so very cold-blooded to us, so very inferior to the 
master whom he supplants, though to all Mr. Hardy’s dramatis 
persone, Farfrae seemed so greatly the superior of Michael 
Henchard. Part of the reason is that Mr. Hardy paints the 
Scotchman from the outside, and the Southron from the inside, 
and that while we see the Southron as no one in the story sees 
him, unless it be himself, we only see the Scotchman as all the 
others see him. But though that explains why we like the 
Southron so much better, it hardly explains why we like the 
canny Scotchman, with all his imaginative sentiment, so little, 
though he wins so easy a victory over the hearts of the people 
of Casterbridge. 


We will not select morsels for quotation from The Mayor of 
Casterbridge, for it is not a story which lends itself well to quota- 
tion. And though the scenery of Dorsetshire, and especially of 
Dorchester,—which is obviously enough the original of Caster- 
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pridge,—is admirably given, Mr. Hardy’s art in describing the 
scenery of the South-West is too well known to need illustration. 
His impetuous and restless hero is really the centre of the story. 
Round him all its interest centres, and with him it ends. We 
cannot express too warmly our admiration for the art with which 
that stalwart and wayward nature has been delineated, and all 
the apparently self-contradictory subtleties of his moods have 
been portrayed. oe _ 


ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON.* 

In the early days of the Fortnightly Review, a paper on Frederick 
W. Robertson appeared in that journal by a writer who had 
enjoyed the advantage of listening to his preaching, as well as of 
reading his sermons. This estimate of a very remarkable man 
was suggested by the Rev. Stopford Brooke’s admirable Life, 
which had recently been published. Twenty years have passed 
away since then, bat it is not too much to say that the influence 
exercised by Robertson on thoughtful minds has lost little, if 
any, of its power. In some respects, it is perhaps even more 
potent, since the views which startled many hearers when uttered 
from the Brighton pulpit are now more generally accepted. The 
wonderful suggestiveness of the preacher exercised, no doubt, a 
vast influence at the time; but when a clergyman is suspected 
of heresy, timid people stand aloof, and among “ the old women of 
both sexes,” as he terms them, there was either direct opposition to 
Robertson, or the muttered insinuations of “ We could, an if we 
would,” or“ There be, an if there might,” which implied more than 
was expressed against him. For pulpit eloquence, Joseph Sortain, 
who at that time preached hard by, in North Street, was no 
mean rival. We do not agree in the opinion of an old shoe- 
maker, quoted by Mr. Arnold, that Sortain “ would be twenty 
minutes in finding fine pegs to hang his words on.” Witha 
weak and peculiar voice, he had the force of a born orator, and 
no man could have succeeded better in arresting attention during 
his short sermons. The writer of this review has heard the most 
distinguished pulpit orators of the day, and once or twice, at 
least, has listened to Robertson; but for the eloquence that 
depends less on what is said than on the manner of saying it, 
he remembers no preacher comparable to Sortain. And it must 
not be supposed from this remark that Sortain’s sermons were 
empty wind-bags. The manner in which the speaker expended 
his wealth of illustration and argument on a central point, and 
impressed that one point on his audience, was very striking. A 
superficial thinker or a sham orator would not have influenced 
men like Macaulay and Thackeray, like Sir James Stephen and 
Judge Talfourd ; but it must be admitted that while Robertson’s 
volumes of sermons are books that retain a living power, the 
published sermons of Sortain, like his biography and his story 
of Hildebrand and the Emperor, belong to the books that are 
dead and buried. 

Sortain laboured for thirty years in Brighton, Robertson for 
not more than six,—but they were six years of such passionate 
energy, that he may be almost said to have compressed his life 
within them, and there is perhaps no man who has lived at 
Brighton who has left a more distinct mark upon the place. 
Mr. Arnold brings together several striking instances of the 
influence wielded by this young preacher—he died at thirty-seven 
—on persons of different characters and occupations. It may be 
new to many of our readers, though the story was told by Dean 
Stanley in Scribner, that travelling on one occasion from Macon 
to Paris, the Dean conversed with a “ wild, revolutionary, un- 
believing surgeon,” who, not knowing that Stanley was a clergy- 
man, asked him if he had ever known or read the sermons of 
Frederick Robertson. ‘“ He had himself fallen in with a copy 
and been struck by them, and he was eager to know anything 
that I could tell him about them.” The writer continues :— 

“We parted at Paris ; he went to Mexico, and I have since lost all 
trace of him. This was one end of the scale. On the next day, in 
Paris, I went, as usual, to see a man whom in his best days I greatly 
respected and loved, Augustin Cochin, who afterwards became 
Prefect of Versailles in the troubles which succeeded the Franco- 
German War, and he died of the fatigues which in that war had fallen 
to his lot. He was a devout Catholic, liberal indeed, and open to all 
kinds of questioning about England and Protestantism, of the school 
of Montalembert and Father Gratry. He, on the occasion to which I 
refer, asked if I could tell him anything about an extraordinary 
preacher, whose name was Frederick Robertson. Thus, in the course 
of forty-eight hours, I had evidence of the effect produced in two 
extremes of French society, and that by an English preacher.” 

Mr. Arnold adds, among other proofs of Robertson's influence 
and popularity, that “ many a clergyman overborne by parish 
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duties, and unable to meet the excessive demands for sermons 
which is often made on him, simplifies matters by giving his 
people a sermon of Robertson’s.” The gift may prove fortunate 
for the people, but if it is not clearly stated that the discourse 
is borrowed, the act is surely an immoral one. Pity that the 
supposed necessity of preaching two sermons every Sunday 
should tempt a man to commit it ! 


It is time we should notice more particularly the book that 
has suggested these casual remarks. And the first thing that 
strikes an attentive reader is the carelessness with which it is 
written. Mr. Arnold acknowledges his deep obligation to Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s Life and Letters of F. W. Robertson, and he 
refers frequently to the writer, whose name sometimes occurs 
five or six times in one page. In not a single instance, however, 
does Mr. Arnold take the trouble to spell it correctly; Mrs. 
Jameson also, and Henry Melvill, come off badly, while the name 
of Crabb Robinson is sometimes rightly and sometimes wrongly 
spelt. Indeed, he appears to be one of those slip-shod writers 
who think that, so long as they express their meaning, verbal 
or grammatical accuracy is immaterial. A very familiar couplet 
of Pope’s is quoted, but not as it was written by the poet; and 
what does Mr. Arnold mean by saying,—“ It is very rarely that 
Newdigate examiners select the prize poems?” Repetition is 
frequent, which may be Mr. Arnold’s method of impressing a 
fact upon the memory, just as some of his sentences (see p. 272, 
for example), may have been formed, as in certain books on 
composition, to exercise the ingenuity of youthful students. Mr. 
Arnold is an Oxford man, and no doubt knows how to write his 
mother-tongue, so that such proofs of carelessness as the fol- 
lowing seem to be inexcusable: —“ It is the intense humanity of 
Robertson’s that has been one of his highest gifts.” ‘It will be 
seen that there were various opinions of Robertson’s in which 
those of the present writer do not at all agree.” There are 
passages, too, which it is strange that any reader for the Press 
could pass, and this is the more irritating, since a book on 
Robertson, written in the wake of Mr. Brooke’s masterly bio- 
graphy, must be largely dependent for the interest it excites on 
the style of the writer. 


We do not agree with Mr. Arnold that Mr. Brooke seems 
hardly to have taken into account Robertson’s private character, 
and to a great extent has lost sight of his individuality; nor, 
if this defect exists in the Life, can we compliment Mr. Arnold 
on having removed it. His volume has a good deal in it to 
interest and entertain, but a careful perusal of it has not much 
enlarged our knowledge of Robertson, or altered our opinion of 
his character. Yet Mr. Arnold has spared no pains to do this 
remarkable man justice. He made a pilgrimage to Winchester, 
and talked with the clerk, who insisted that Robertson had 
been a soldier; he found the lodgings in which he had lived, 
and apparently inspected the church books. He also visited 
Cheltenham, searched the church books there, and found them 
quite devoid of interest ; but in favour of the place and people of 
Cheltenham the writer has much to say which, if not always 
pertinent, is pleasant. From this fashionable English watering- 
place Robertson, as the readers of his Life know, went fora time 
to Heidelberg ; Mr. Arnold has been there also, but was “ unable 
to glean any traditions respecting him.” At Brighton, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, he has been more successful. Not 
only does he gain some interesting biographical passages from 
Mr. Julian Charles Young’s Last Leaves, a book “ only too little 
known,” but he has conversed or correspended with many persons 
whoknew Robertson. We have already mentioned a man who 
spoke to Mr. Arnold disparagingly of Sortain, but nothing can 
be truer than what this shoemaker says of Robertson. It shall 
be given, with some introductory matter by Mr. Arnold, who 
visited the octogenarian on learning that he had enjoyed some 
intimacy with the clergyman of Trinity Chapel :— 

“T had heard on good authority the following account of the com- 
mencement of this acquaintance. Robertson had noticed the man; 
always early, always standing, always eagerly intent. Robertson 
ascertained that there was a single vacant sitting in the gallery, and 
sent his churchwarden to say that he was greatly pleased with his 
attendance and attention, and he hoped that he would accept the 
seat from himself. The shoemaker sent back word that as he could 
not afford to pay for a seat he would rather not occupy one. My 
shoemaker grew a little restive when I recalled this incident. He 
said he preferred standing. There were other people in the gallery 
who were not able to stand. ‘I daresay, Sir, that you are under the 
idea that you know Robertson’s sermons. You have read them, of 
course ?? I assented. ‘ Well, you don’t know them for all that. No 


man could know them unless he heard them. The printed reports 
can tell you nothing of his manner. And the printed reports often 
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omit whole passages. They do not give some of his most striking 
words. His words absolutely haunted you for days and days.’ ” 


Another man told Mr. Arnold that he had, in his little parlour 
behind the shop, Robertson’s portrait on the wall:—“ Whenever 
he was tempted to do any trick of trade, or behave unhandsome, 
he would hurry into the back-parlour and look at the portrait. 
* And then, Sir, I felt that I could not do it—that it was im- 
possible for me to do it.’” Other tradesmen spoke to Mr. 
Arnold of Robertson with the warmest affection. There was 
never any man, said one of them, whom he loved so much. 
“Robertson had taught him all the religion he had. All the 
truth he had ever gained he had learned from him.” The power 
he possessed of winning people to him was remarkable. “TI 
would go through fire and water to serve him,” said his church- 
warden; and Mr. Arnold relates that he has frequently met 
with persons who have told him that they never missed a single 
sermon. 

Perhaps the freshest and most attractive chapter in Mr 
Arnold’s book is one that has not much title to a place there. 
In this chapter the writer gossips about all the people that have 
contributed to give notoriety or celebrity to Brighton, from the 
Prince Regent to the well-beloved Elliot, and to the venerable 
James Vaughan, for whom Robertson sent upon his deathbed, 
but unfortunately sent in yain, for he was away from home. 
And he diverges to neighbouring places, in order to give an 
account of his conversations with Canon Mozley, to describe the 
late Archdeacon of Chichester,and the Bishop of that diocese. 
An elaborate account is also given of the Wagner family, 
and there is a long chapter dedicated to the memory of 
Lady Byron, “one of the famousest of Englishwomen.” 
With her, as our readers know, Robertson was closely associated, 
and so warm was his sympathy, that he appears to have regarded 
her hallucinations as facts. Mr. Arnold regrets that Lady 
Byron’s letters have never been published, and believes that the 
materials exist for a large volume. Lady Byron’s dread of 
dogma led her to desire what she terms “a soft, melting, aerial 
boundary” between the different sections of the Christian 
Church,—a feminine way, truly, of escaping from difficulties, 
The following passage may be quoted :— 

“Lady Byron had accumulated a great mass of documentary 
evidence, papers and letters, which were supposed to constitute a 
case completely exculpatory of herself and condemnatory of Byron. 
She placed all this printed matter in the hands of a well-known 
individual, who was then resident at Brighton, and afterwards 
removed into the country. This gentleman went carefully through 
the papers, and was utterly astonished at the utter want of crimina- 
tory matter against Byron. He was not indifferent to the éclat or 
emolument of editing such memoirs, but he felt this was a brief 
which he was unable to hold, and accordingly returned all the papers 
to Lady Byron. Robertson was to have been her literary executor, 
and whatever may have been his views about Lord Byron, he would 
have been able to render full justice to the many good points and 
the stainless career of the illustrious wife. After the death of 
Robertson, the papers were handed over to another clergyman, who 
was then the minister of the Presbyterian Hanover Place Chapel, 
but who is now beneficed in the Church of England. It is remark- 
able, although many years have elapsed, and the interest of the 
papers continues unabated, that this gentleman has not seen his way 
to make any literary use of them.” 

Mr. Arnold alludes, of course, to the Rev. Alexander Ross, 
whose capacity for doing justice to the memory of Lady Byron 
is beyond question. A letter from this gentleman addressed to 
Mr. Brooke, which will be found in the Life, presents a por- 
trait of Robertson as vivid as it is truthful. He says justly that 
his life is to be read in his sermons ; and that his great gift was 
that of a preacher, is admitted by Mr. Arnold, who observes that 
it is “a gift which in these days is thought very little of, 
especially by those who do not happen to possess it.” By the 
way, in relation to the sermons, we come upon a curious illus- 
tration of Mr. Arnold’s carelessness and inconsistency. Writing 
of the well-known lady who supplied the larger portion of short- 
hand notes to which we are indebted for the printed volumes, he 
remarks on p. 255 :— 

‘IT may here say that I have seen a letter of Mr. Robertson’s 
addressed to this lady, in which he thanks her for the transcript of 
his sermons, and does not mention that he had the slightest objection 
to the course which she had pursued.” 


And on p. 305 he writes : — 


“When Robertson was told that there were members of his congre- 
gation who took shorthatd notes of his sermons, he did not request 
them to discontinue the habit, for he had neither the moral nor legal 
right to do so, but he showed plainly that the fact gave him no interest 
or pleasure. The great mass of his sermons published were due to 
the shorthand notes of an individual lady. His acknowledgment of 
her labour of love was somewhat coldly given, and he had not the 


es 


least idea of the weight of obligation under which this lady wag 
laying himself, his family, and the Christian world at large.” 


That Robertson was himself inconsistent in the matter jg 
probable enough; but it is evident that Mr. Arnold writes the 
passage just quoted in entire oblivion of his earlier statement, 


From a literary point of view, we cannot praise this desultory 
volume; but at the same time, like many carelessly written 
books on highly interesting subjects, it contains not a little that 
is “ worthy the reading.” In endeavouring to glean information, 
Mr. Arnold has not failed in assiduity ; and although he has 
succeeded in reaping but few sheaves, readers who owe a debt 
of gratitude to Robertson will thank him for his labour. 


THREE BOOKS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR.* 

Ar one time, in the Kingdom of Spain, it is said that if a man 
were seen laughing heartily over a book, that book was sure to 
be the story of the adventures of Don Quixote. Now-a-days, 
and in this country, if we see any one under similar conditions of 
hilarity, it may be asserted with almost equal assurance, that 
the cause of mirth is of Transatlantic origin. The English are 
not a nation of jokers, but it is an accepted idea that the 
Americans are. Accordingly, if Laughter would hold both his 
sides, it is to American sources that he turns for the occasion 
of his excitement. Books of American wit and humour crowd 
our bookstalls, and columns of American “ facetiz ” adorn, or 
disfigure, the pages of our Press. Would any man be merry? 
Straightway, he buys a volume of Mark Twain, Uncle Remus, 
or one of the “ Fonetik Publikashuns” of the late Josh 
Billings, and laughs away accordingly. What is the reason 
why the Americans should be so much more ready with 
a joke than we are, it is difficult to say. Some people 
say it is the climate; that the air is fresher and more 
bracing, the skies more bright and sunny, than with us; and 
these conditions tend to produce a lightness of spirits, anda 
proneness towards mirth, that our heavier atmosphere does not 
admit of. Yet Canada, with much the same climate, and 
Mexico also, are neither of them famous for the humour of their 
people, and it is to be feared that the theory of climatic influences, 
which, together with a consideration of geographical position, 
might have proved satisfactory to the late Mr. Buckle, must be 
abandoned. Is refuge to be taken in the statement that their 
peculiar humour is owing to the special conditions of life, national 
and social, of the people of the United States? The assertion is 
a safe one; but after all, it is only pushing the inquiry one step 
back. From whatever cause, it is certain that modern American 
humour is quite different from English humour. We use the 
word “ modern” advisedly, because it should be remarked that 
the popular, or more characteristic form of American humour, 
is of quite recent origin. There is another, and older form of 
American humour—happily, by no means extinct—which is of 
a far higher quality. This may be called the literary form, and 
among its chief exponents are Washington Irving, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, and Charles Dudley 
Warner. Nor should the name of Howells be forgotten. These 
writers are humourists, but they are a great deal more. They 
are accomplished and charming authors, whose books should be 
in everybody’s hands. They do not, like the mass of the popular 
humourists, write to be funny. With them, humour steps in, 
as it were, unbidden, but always welcome; not interrupting the 
flow of thought, but aiding and enlivening it. This, indeed, 
may be taken as a test of the higher aud more delicate form of 
humour, of what may, in short, be termed pure humour, that it 
arises naturally in the course of conversation, or springs without 
effort out of grave discussion, and slips easily back again into it. 

The writings of Addison, Steele, Lamb, and Thackeray afford 
abundant examples of this delightful attribute. The quality of 
true humour, it may be said, like that of mercy, is not strained. 
It is spontaneous, enlarging, and free, blessing him that gives 
and him that takes. A clear perception of the pathetic element, 
too, forms an integral part of pure humour. It is never far 
removed from pathos, and for the most part plays near it, or 
hovers round it. In our merriest moments we are so close to 
sorrow. Tragedy and Comedy go handin hand. ‘Together they 
travel the same road until they come to the last dividing. There, 
one goes to the right, and the other to the left. Man either 
triumphs over circumstance, or circumstance gains the victory 
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over him. True humour, which concerns itself with man in all 
his relations to his surroundings, does not fail to observe this, 
nor to recognise that, as there is but a step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, so the interval between laughter and tears is no 
ater. A familiar sound may bridge over the space between. 
As Hood, who could be as tender as he was witty, has sung :— 
“Ay, Beauty the Girl, and Love the Boy, 
Bright as they are with hope and joy, 
How their souls would sadden instanter, 
To remember that one of those wedding bells, 
Which ring so merrily through the dells, 
Is the same that knells 
Our last farewells, 
Only broken into a canter!” 

But there is no trace of this pure humour among the popular 
humourists of America, They are nothing if not funny, and hence 
some of them are little more than buffoons or jesters. Excellent 
fooling and admirable jesting this exposition of their humour 
may be, but it is not an “aid to reflection.” On the contrary, 
a practical joke or a verbal quibble puts a stop to the train of 
thought. It is, perhaps, from this very fact that what is com- 
monly understood by the term “ American humour ” is in such 
demand. But at least it may make one laugh, and that is not 
a bad thing in itself. 

As remarked above, this humour is quite a modern growth, 
and did not make its appearance in print, if it existed in an 
unwritten form, as it probably did to some extent, until the war. 
That tremendous event shook the people up together, so to say. 
In the huge armies, men from all parts got mixed and shuffled ; 
and ideas and notions and dialects from extreme localities were 
rubbed together, and experiences of all kinds were exchanged. 
Moreover, the custom of “swapping stories” was largely 
indulged in. Somehow, a great deal of fun was got out of the 
incidents of the great struggle, and it certainly seems that the 
modern form of American humour had its rise at that time. We 
do not forget that The Biglow Papers, with their most wise 
and witty commentary on events and persons, commenced many 
years before the war; but they were written in the New 
England dialect, and were entirely different in motive from the 
humour of to-day. They were essentially political, and it 
requires knowledge of American history and politics to com- 
prehend them fully. 

But the leading feature of American humour will, we think, 
be found to consist in practical joking, or in rather the application 
of verbal wit to the old English love of practical joking, which 
is to be seen so strongly developed in the “ merrie jests ” of the 
sixteenth century. Take Mr. Leland’s book, for instance. It 
contains a number of ballads, the motive of almost every one 
of which is a practical joke, often of the “ diamond-cut-diamond 
type,” the apparent victim being really the victimiser, and 
great fun is made out of the change of positions. Bret Harte’s 
ballad of “ The Heathen Chinee” is a notable example of the 
double practical joke; but in that case the deserved success of 
the Celestial victim was unnaturally diverted from its course by 
the brutal application of physical force on the part of the would- 
be victimiser, William Nye, who, it will be remembered, “ went 
for that Heathen Chinee.” But in Mr. Leland’s ballads, it is 
the subtler brain that wins, as it should be. Some of these lays 
are very amusing; but to quote from them were to spoil them for 
future reading, and they are too long for insertion. Among the 
best will be found, “In Nevada,” “ Melodramnation,” and “The 
Ballad of Charity.” But best of all is one of the three “Hans 
Breitmann ” ballads, given at the end of the book, and entitled, 
“Cobus Hagelstein.” This is, perhaps, equal to anything in 
the famous book of Hans Breitmann Bailads, a work which, on 
the whole, stands far ahead of the one before us. 

Another, but less special, feature of American humour is the 
adaptation of the experience embodied in proverbs and fables to 
modern instances. Here, again, surprise is the essence of the 
humour, and is co nmonly produced in one of two ways,—either 
by an entirely new application of a familiar phrase, or by parody. 
When Artemus Ward says that his “ Uncle Willyum,” on being 
offered a coronet, said, “No! give it to the pore ;” or when we 
read, “‘ Tgnorance is bliss ;’ this may be so, I have never tried 
it,” it is the incongruity of the first application and the 
mmpudence of the second that moves to laughter. 

There are a number of amusing fables in this clever little 
book, but some are too American to be appreciated on this 
side of the water. A few of them exhibit a tendency to bad puns. 
Be it noted that the American humourists, asa rule, are not given 
to punning. That form of wit, which Dr. Johnson met with 











such aversion, is not often used by them; and there is no 
writer among them who can compare, for brilliant punning, with 
Hood, Sidney Smith, Lamb, when at his best, or the late J. H. 
Byron. Bret Harte, it is only just to add, is a writer of a 
different calibre from the ordinary American humourist of the 
modern type. The man who wrote T’he Luck of Roaring Camp 
aud The Outcasts of Poker Flat deserves to take place among 
the members of the more honourable company of whom we 
have spoken. His admirers—and they are many—will be 
delighted to have the selection of his poems, grave and gay, 
which is given in this dainty little volume. In poetry, as in 
prose, Bret Harte is a most unequal writer, and his work will 
bear selecting. This book contains most of his best ballads and 
poems, but not all. The really powerful lines, “‘ Miss Blanche 
says,” reminding one of Mr. Browning in his more excellent 
manner, are omitted, with others equally worthy of attention. 
But ‘“ Things like that must always be ;” and in this vain world 
to look for perfection were an idle task. 


MR. RODEN NOEL’S ESSAYS#* 

Tux old question as to whether the artist is the best or the worst 
critic of the work of his fellow-artists, is one which at this time 
of day may be profitably left to the debating societies. A good 
deal of talking may be done in support of either answer, and 
talk is what the debating societies want; but it is the first 
answer for which all the facts speak. All other things being 
equal, the critic with practical knowledge must always be a 
better judge than the critic who has no such knowledge ; and 
if the poet in appraising poetry, or the painter in appraising 
painting, betrays a want of catholicity and a prejudice in favour 
of certain subjects or methods, his special knowledge does not 
generate the prejudice—in fact, it tends to free him from it— 
though it may enable him to enunciate it with greater skill and 
persuasiveness. Some of the best, and much of the most 
interesting, poetical criticism of our own day has been written 
by such men as Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Robert Buchanan, Mr. E. W. Gosse, Mr. Edward Dowden, and 
others who have to a greater or less extent cultivated poetry on 
their own account; and now Mr. Roden Noel adds his name to 
the list of poet-critics. We do not coincide with all his verdicts ; 
but even when he seems to us to go astray, we cannot attribute 
the deviation to his poetical endowment, and certainly it has not 
ied him into the sin of narrowness and emotional inflexibility. 

A hearty and ungrudging catholicity of appreciation is, 
indeed, one of the most prominent merits of this interesting 
volume. Mr. Noel seems to recognise the truth, very finely 
expressed by the last of the above-named writers, that “the best 
criticism is not that which comes out of profound cogitation, but 
out of immense enjoyment ;” and accordingly he, very wisely as 
it seems to us, writes only of poets whose work he really admires 
and loves. ‘There is no lack of liberality of imaginative 
receptiveness in a critic who can speak with admiration, often 
warming into enthusiasm, of such widely differing poets as 
Chatterton, Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, Keats, Hugo, 
Tennyson, and Whitman ; ove might suggest, on the contrary, 
that there is a certain want of fixity, an excess of fluidity, in a 
sensibility which can extend the same cordiality of welcome to the 
tranquil and restful reverence of the “ Ode to Duty” and the high- 
faluting platitudes and coarse defiances of the Leaves of Grass. 
Mr. Noel would doubtless reply that the right state of mind is one 
that leaves us free to accept what we see to be good or true or 
beautiful wherever it is to be found, and that wholesome fruit 
can be gathered both in the trim garden and in the wild wood- 
land. ‘This is a very just plea, and the truth it expresses is one 
that we are all at times, some of us constantly, tempted to forget 
andignore. We do not, however, think that the plea is a relevant 
answer to our objection. Mr. Noel does not merely in a spirit 
of ecclecticism accept something of Wordsworth’s and something 
of Whitman’s; he accepts, or seems to accept, Wordsworth and 
Whitmanas wholes, though the entire moral and emotional genius 
of the one is not only so unlike, but so antagonistic to that of the 
other, that there seems to be no common ground upon which 
they can meet. It may be, and we think it is, the one weakness 
of a poet when he seats himself in the chair of u critic, that the 
very fineness of his sensibility, combined with his imaginative 
power, betrays him into a false idealisation. Mr. Noel, for 
example, finds in Whitman’s book certain beautiful or 
weighty utterances—for we will not be guilty of the exaggera- 





* E-says on Poetry and Poets. By the Hon. Roden Noel. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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tion of saying that these do not exist—and then in the light of 
these utterances Whitman becomes s9 transfigured that he 
appears as a great poet and a great seer. Nothing can be surer 
than that Mr. Noel, though not in the least a finikin person, isa 
man of genuine delicacy and refinement; and yet when Whit- 
man is transfigured before him he seems half insensible to the 
nasty side of the man. Blind to it he is not ; he speaks of it with 
regret. But Whitman holds him as the ancient mariner held 
the wedding guest, and while he is under the spell he can speak 
with calmness of filth that in an ordinary mood would simply 
upset his stomach. A man who could be guilty of the outrage 
of that inconceivably silly and noisome line in which he declares 
that “the scent of these arm-pits is an aroma finer than prayer,” 
should be awarded severer treatment than an acquittal with faint 
condemnation. We are ready to concede to Mr. Noel that, in 
the worst sense of the word, Whitman is not prurient; but, after 
all, the absence of pruriency is no excuse for the presence of 
dirt. 


We have the same feeling of exaggeration and lack of perfect 
critical poise when we read the surely too wholesale apology for 
Byron. With many of Mr. Noel’s estimates of Byron’s poetical 
work we are in agreement, and we welcome them as a timely 
protest against a very foolish freak of contemporary literary 
fashion. Specially do we endorse without any reservation the 
verdict concerning Byron’s supremacy as a wit,a humourist, 
and, above all, as a satirist; indeed, we should place him even 
above Butler, one of the three men with whom he is classed, the 
other two being, of course, Swift and Pope. Nay, we should go 
further than Mr. Noel, and say that with the exception of a few 
immortal pieces of passionate description or apostrophe, it is 
the satirical and humorous side of Byron’s genius which will 
best preserve his fame. But of Byron as a man, it can only be 
said that he combined in one character the profligacy of the 
youthful rake with the cold cynicism of the worn-out voué ; and 
even to hint that such a character as this is needed to balance 
the prosaic selfishness of respectable money-grubbing, is surely to 
introduce that dangerous confusion between essential good and 
essential evil which is, as Mr. Noel himself sees, Walt Whit- 
man’s besetting weakness. 


Enough, however, of a discussion which, if unduly prolonged, 
would give the reader an entirely erroneous idea of a volume 
through the greater part of which we can follow Mr. Noel with 
pleasure, profit, and entire accord. The first essay, one of the 
two papers in the book not devoted to the work of a single poet, 
deals with “The Poetic Interpretation of Nature,” and is, in 
the main, a refutation of the somewhat wilful and fantastic 
passage, in the third volume of Modern Painters, where Mr. 
Ruskin sets himself to denounce what he calls the “ pathetic 
fallacy.” Mr. Raskin maintains that imagery which attributes 
to Nature human attributes and emotions is false in fact, 
therefore wanting in true imagination, and a note of second- 
rateness in poetry. Keats, for example, speaks of a wave break- 
ing with “wayward indolence,” and it is pointed out that 
Homer, who is for the moment Mr. Ruskin’s typical great poet, 
never employed, never could have employed, such a metaphor 
as this, always usiug as he does the most simply descriptive 
terms, and calling the waves “ over-roofed,” “ full-charged,” 
“‘wine-coloured,” and so on. Therefore, and this is the special 
point, Keats shows himself a comparatively less truthful and 
inferior poet,—a quibble, for a quibble it assuredly is, which Mr. 
Noel answers in the following passage. After quoting Keats’s 
lines,— 

“ Down whose green back the short-lived foam, all hoar, 
Bursts gradual with a wayward indolence,””— 
he goes on to say :— 

“Now, salt water cannot be either wayward or indolent; on this 
plain fact the charge of faisehood in the metaphor is grounded. Yet 
this expression is precisely the most exquisite bit in the picture. Can 
plain falsehood then be truly poetic and beautiful? Many people 
will reply, ‘certainly,’ believing that poetry is essentially pleasing by 
the number of pretty poems told or suggested. I believe, with Mr. 
Ruskin, that poetry is only good in proportion to its truth. Now, we 
must first inquire what the poet is here intending to describe. Ifa 
scientific man were to explain to us the nature of foam by telling us 
that it is a wayward and indolent thing, this would clearly be a false- 
hood. But does the poet profess to explain what the man of science 
would profess to explain, or something else? What are the physical 
laws according to which water becomes foam, and the foam falls 
along the back of a wave,—that is one question; and what impres- 
sion does this condition of things produce on a mind which observes 
closely, and feels with exquisite delicacy of sense the beauty in the 
movement of the foam and its subtle relation to other material things, 
as well as to certain analogues in the sphere of spirit, to certain 











functions and states of the human spirit,—this is a totally different 
question. I submit that the office of the poet in this connection ig to 
answer the latter question, and that of the scientific man to answer 
the former.” 

This is very clearly and convincingly put; indeed, the ideg 
expressed in Mr. Noel's sentences is so obvious to any one who 
will think the matter out, that it would hardly have called for 
elucidation had not Mr. Ruskin’s whimsical dictum created the 
necessity. If Keats spoke of Nature in a manner that was 
different from the manner of Homer, it was because Keats’s 
emotions in the presence of Nature were more complex than 
Homer’s, and the new sensibilities demanded a new language, 
Mr. Ruskin himself falls into the “ pathetic fallacy,” and achieves 
some of his greatest expressional triumphs thereby, not because 
he is a writer “of the second rank,” but because he is a man of 
the nineteenth century, and must speak in its vocabulary or be 
silent. 

There is a great deal of valuable criticism in the essay on 
Robert Browning, into which Mr. Noel introduces one of his 
many vigorous protests against the pestiferous nonsense of the 
“ Art-for-Art” school, which is happily becoming generally 
discredited by everybody except a few affected young versifiers 
and their equally affected admirers. He blows the trumpet with 
no uncertain sound when, in answer to the wearisome babble 
about “form,” he declares that the degree of abiding value in 
any man’s poetry will inevitably and only be in proportion to 
his spiritual and intellectual calibre :— 

‘ And so,” he continues, “ for critics to commend us to poets with- 
out moral sense is more ridiculous than for them to commend us to 
painters afflicted with colour-blindness, or musicians without ear. If 
a man is to represent more than the mere surface of life, he must see 
it truly, or else distort it—must discriminate light from shadow, 
spiritual beauty from deformity, variety of moral as well as mental 
shape, and tone, and tint, all the soul-notes that contrasted and com- 
bined make human music, the inevitable consequences that Nature 
has assigned to moral good and evil. Else you will have reiterated 
photographs of low passions and mean motives, which, except as a 
foil to the higher aspects of life, and either as assisting to develop, 
or, at least, as antagonistic to the nobler elements of our nature, 
palpably corrupting and disintegrating, can only be repulsive to sane 
people, and therefore bad as art. Would you call a man a great 
painter if he (though never so skilfully) could paint you only varieties 
of leprosy and skin disease? Besides, without a clear vision of what 
conscience reveals, of its compensations and reproaches, of the dread- 
ful dragon-brood engendered by sin and sin’s congeners, no tragedy, 
no moving picture of life is possible.” 

We are drifting into criticism by quotation, a rather lazy 
method, but perhaps more profitable in the case of a work like 
the present than criticism by comment or discussion, for Mr. 
Noel devotes himself less to abstract scientific appraisement 
than to what we may describe as an intellectual vindica- 
tion of emotional preferences. We may, however, say that 
Mr. Noel’s verdicts and the reasons given for them generally 
commend themselves to us; and we would specially direct 
attention to the essay on Mr. Robert Buchanan, not be- 
cause it is superior to its companion papers, but because 
we think that Mr. Buchanan’s really noble poetry has met 
with scant justice from critics of repute. In Mr. E. C. 
Stedman’s Victorian Poets, for example, the pages devoted to 
Mr. Buchanan are strikingly wanting in appreciation, and we 
therefore extend a hearty welcome to an essay which, in its 
recognition of the veracity of Mr. Buchanan’s imaginative 
realism, and the charm of his Celtic mysticism, is not less just 
than generous. A sketch of a holiday in Cornwall, which comes 
at the end of the book, is a thoroughly enjoyable piece of 
descriptive writing, and is instinct with that intense sympathy 
with the passion of Nature (it is impossible to escape from the 
“pathetic fallacy”) which makes some of Mr. Noel's lyrical 
Nature-poems so impressive and fascinating; and the writer's 
true appreciation of all beauty and nobility of sentiment will 
make his book pleasant reading for those who love poetry, and 
love it best when it celebrates things lovely and of good report. 


LLOYD’S UNIVERSAL REGISTER.* 
Luoyn’s Registry of Shipping is not a very ancient institution. 
It was but the other day almost that it celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary ; but it has had a long and prosperous career, and for 
reasons we shall give presently, we are afraid that prosperity has 
rather depressed and relaxed its energies. Itis strange, perhaps, 
that such a remark should be made in noticing a ponderous 
book of over seventeen hundred pages, in which every ship in 
the world’s navies, commercial and national, is described with 





* Lloyd’s Universal Register. London: Wm. Clowes and Son. 1886. 
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es 
gafficient fulness for the purposes of an underwriter; but 
magnificent although this volume is, it is little more than a 
plagiarism 80 far as its purpose and conception are concerned. 
The administration of the Bureau Veritas, a French classifica- 
tion society, founded by an Antwerp citizen named Bul, was 
the first to conceive the idea of having an international register 
of shipping. M. Bal, whose tomb is one of the local sights of 
Antwerp, thought it possible to create for his own personal 
penefit a Franco-Belgian opposition to Lloyd’s Register; but 
he was astute enough to see that in time it would be incon- 
genient to have any particular national character stamped 
apon his organisation, and he judiciously took care to lay it 
down as a fundamental principle that the Bureau Veritas should 
be international. The advantages of this proceeding are very 
great. Only the other day an agent of this society called upon 
Prince Bismarck with the view of getting him to class the new 
subsidised Australian steamers in the Veritas book. The 
Chancellor objected that the Bureau Veritas was a French 
registry ; but the agent convinced him by sufficiently cogent 
reasoning that this is not so, and that the Bureau Veritas has 
adopted and carried out in shipping matters the international 
principles of Jean Jacques Rousseau. He got the order. 
We cannot say that we have any very profound admira- 
tion for the Bureau Veritas; and it is certainly not keep- 
ing pace for the moment, at any rate, with Lloyd’s 
Register. One of the interesting facts disclosed in the 
volume before us is that over 70 per cent. of the tonnage 
built in 1885 was classed in the English Register. As 
there are nine other classification societies in existence 
in Europe and America, the share that fell to the Veritas 
could not have been more than 20 per cent. at the outside. 
Lloyd’s Registry—a body which a Ties’ leader-writer con- 
founded the other day with an entirely distinct organisation, the 
Corporation of Lloyd’s—holds the field, but it must not expect 
to do so for ever, unless it moves a little more briskly. Its 
chief surveyor, Mr. Martell, bas succeeded in inducing the 
Board of Trade to hand over the fixing of load-lines to him, but 
nine years elapsed before he could induce his committee to give 
him a free hand in the matter. Then, again, the idea of this 
Universal Register is taken from the Répertoire Général of 
the Bureau Veritas. Of course, the English work is an im- 
provement upon the French one, but the fact remains that the 
conception of an international register is due to the administra- 
tion of the Veritas, and it is entirely incorrect to assert, as the 
Daily News did on Thursday, that “this large quarto volume is 
without a precedent.” Its “precedent” is a very well-known 
book in the shipping world. 

The work before us contains the names and the history of 
35,000 ships, belonging to no less than thirty-seven nations. Its 
value to the reader who is not connected with shipping business 
is that it enables him to find out at a glance all that is worth 
knowing about any ship that may suddenly become famous in 
any quarter of the world. Only the other day, for instance, an 
engineer on board a ship called the ‘ Justitia,’ went to a police- 
magistrate and told a remarkable story. He was induced, he 
said, much against his will, to take part in a privateering enter- 
prise off the Venezuelan coast, the prime mover in the business 
being a “Sir William Montagu Cole,” otherwise known as 
“Viscount Cole” The engineer stated that this vessel originally 
belonged to a man named Phillips, who was a steward on board 
during the privateering cruise, but that Phillips sold her during 
the voyage to the gentleman named Cole. A glance at the 
Universal Register tells us this story :— 
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It is clear from this either that “ Sir William Montagu Cole” 
resold the ship to Phillips, or that Phillips was from first to last 
amere puppet. The statistics, too, in the book are valuable; 
but we have our doubts about one or twoof the tables. On the 
whole, there is nothing in the world so bewildering as shipping 
statistics, unless sail and steam are reduced to a common 
denomination. It is easy enough to do this on the basis that 
One ton of steam is equivalent to three of sail, and it is to be 
hoped that in the next edition of the Universal Register we 
shall have in this form some more general results that can be 
understanded of the people. The statistical information given 
in the book ought, however, to teach the Committee of Lloyd’s 
Register one important lesson. That body has a right t be 
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proud of the fact that seven-tenths of the tonnage built in 
1885 is classed in their Register; but they ought not 
to forget that this is almost wholly due to the fact 
that for the present we, and we only, are the world’s ship- 
builders. We have reason to know that the next industrial 
enterprise Prince Bismarck intends to set his hand to, 
is an attempt to attack the supremacy of the Clyde in 
this particular trade. We do not suppose for a moment that 
he will succeed in overthrowing the naval architects who have 
made the North country famous in every sea in the world; but 
if he meets with any considerable dezree of support in Germany 
and Belgium, the Bureau Veritas will probably profit at the 
expense of Lloyd’s Register, unless the latter takes the trouble 
—which it has never done yet—of appointing Continental re- 
presentatives who are not merely shipwrights, but polyglot men 
of business, practically acquainted with the shipping trade of 
the place they are appointed to. 

It is a curious coincidence, and one that ought to bring hope 
to those who are suffering from the severe depression of the 
shipping trade just now, that Lloyd’s Register came into exist- 
ence at a time when things were quite as bad as they are now. 
When the Register book was first established in 1834, there 
were 721 subscribers. Bad times reduced the total in two years 
to 615, and in 1836, when Christmas came round, the funds 
were at so low an ebb, that Mr. Chapman, the then Chairman, 
had to advance a considerable sum of money in order that the 
salaries of the officers might not be in arrear. This, however, 
was the turning-point, the darkest hour before the dawn ; for 
prosperity soon afterwards attended the committee’s efforts, and 
there was never a recurrence of the unfortunate experience of 
1836. The Society had gained a firm hold on the public, and 
the number of subscribers to the work rapidly increased from 
year to year, until the institution acquired its present position 
as the greatest classification society in the world. It will easily 
retain that position if it recognises the fact that Continental 
shipping must be studied as carefully, and more so than our 
mercantile marine at home; and this cannot be done without 
employing men thoroughly conversant with the language and 
the business habits of foreign shipowners. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
Tur Rev. R. W. Dale, in the Contemporary Review, protests 
against the exclusion of the Irish Members from Parliament 
upon the grounds that the Empire belongs to Irishmen as well 
as Englishmen, that we need all the help procurable, and that 
ultimately the difficulty of securing obedience, particularly in the 
Army, may be too great, the latter an argument of some validity. 
The paper is well written, but Mr. Dale, we perceive, leans to an 
untried and, as we believe, impracticable form of federalism. He 
would have a Parliament for each country, but would leave to an 
Imperial Parliament full power of revising and controlling these 
subordinate Legislatures. The central body would still remain 
“ omnipotent,’’ and would, in practice, be set free to govern the 
Army, the Navy, and the Colonies, and to control foreign policy. 
He would find, we fear, that “ politics” would mean an inces- 
sant collision between the central and the dependent powers, 
and that in any hour when opinion was hot, his machine 
would not work, or would work only because the really strong 
Power, England, imposed its will by force on the remainder. 
It is to be noted, however, that Mr. Dale has a definite scheme 
in his mind, good or bad, and is not writing only vague thoughts. 
Professor Max Miiller has found in Weimar copies of Goethe’s 
letters to Carlyle, which were bequeathed by the poet’s grandson 
to the Grand Duchess of that State. The letters, translations 
of which are to be published, contain full accounts of Goetho’s 
ideal of a “ world literature,’ as opposed to a merely national 
one, an idea which appears to Mr. Max Miller most admirable. 
We are not quite so certain. Suppose the world penetrated by 
a single literature, would not the thought of the world be a 
little same, and the planet something of a country town? Mr. 
Max Miiller seems to think that war would cease; but suppose 
the only consequence were that ali wars were civil wars? Britain 
and Ireland enjoy, so far as we know, the same literature, and 
are not therefore in affectionate accord. Mr. S. Smith, Member 
for Liverpool, has visited India for the second time, and writes 
a moderate and thoughtful paper on her condition. He is in- 
clined to allow an addition of representative members to the 
Legislative Councils of India, and would make of the University 
graduates the basis of an electorate,—a bad scheme, which 
would end in the complete misrepresentation of the people. 
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Suppose Mr. S. Smith applies it in England first. He is 
also desirous of admitting natives into the Indian Council 
at home, a reasonable suggestion, hampered only by this diffi- 
culty, that the Council would cease to be secret, and therefore 
free. It would debate methods not of benefiting India, but of 
pleasing Indian orators. Mr. Smith thinks British rule a good 
thing in India, but is burdened with a doubt that it impover- 
ishes the people. The machine is costly, no doubt; but would 
a cheaper one produce the same result? One year of anarchy 
in India would cost more than many years of European salaries. 
Mr. Smith’s figures are startling :— 


“The late able Finance Minister, Major (now Sir Evelyn) Baring, 

estimated the average income of the people at 27 rupees per head, 
say £2 Os. 6d. at the present exchange of 1s. Gd. per rupee; but, as 
Indian accounts are all kept at the old rate of 2s. per rupee, for the 
sake of comparison with former years it may be reckoned as £2 143, 
per head per annum. That would give 540 millions as the total 
income of the 200 millions of people who inhabit British India. 
Our best statists put the aggregate income of the 36 millions of 
people who inhabit the United Kingdom at 1,250 millions, or about 
£35 per head, against £2 143. per head in India. I must ad4, 
however, that the most intelligent natives I met put the income of 
India at less than those figures. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, than wkom 
there are few better statists in India, puts the average income at only 
20 rupees per head, or 400 millions sterling for British India. These 
very low estimates are confirmed by much collateral evidence. The 
average rate of wages up country is from 2 to 4 annas for common 
labour, or say, at the former value of the rupee, 3d. to 6d. per day 
—about a tenth of what is paid for the same class of labour in 
England. Then the Income-tax tables show a marvellously small 
area of high incomes. It is well known that a penny on the Income- 
tax produces about two millions sterling in England, and the assess- 
ment commences with incomes of £150 per annum. In India the 
same rate, commencing with incomes of £50 per annum, but with 
some large exceptions (such as the native zemindars, or landowners), 
produces rather over £200,000 per annum. The comparison is not 
at all an exact one; but, speaking broadly, I should say that an 
Income-tax in India only yields one-eighth or one-tenth of what it 
does in the United Kingdom, though the population is six times as 
large. The great complaints in many parts of India as to the 
pressure of the land revenue tell the same tale. The whole amount 
collected is 22 millions sterling, which is little over 2s. per head of 
the population. It is hard to believe how so small a tax should press 
heavily ; yet I fear it is an undoubted fact that in the poorer parts of 
the country it is collected with difficulty, and in years of scarcity 
causes no little suffering.” 
Sir E. Baring’s estimate is a high one, being £13 10s. a year 
per family ; but we imagine he counts only earned income, 
omitting accumulated wealth not yielding interest altogether. 
The total hoard of India is enormous, and _ constitutes 
a grand reserve fund. The average poverty of the people 
is, however, considering their industry and the richness of 
their soil, a most perplexing factor in the problem, though 
it would not seem so terrible either to Russian or German 
statesmen. We must not torget that Indians neither drink 
liquor nor eat meat, two enormous deductions from the expendi- 
ture of a working household. Mr. Holman Hunt finishes his 
autobiography, which contains an unconscious revelation of a 
very fine and true nature. His conclusion is that the English 
method of encouraging Art is “false and destructive in its 
operation,” and that Art as a business is not an attractive one. 
We fancy that Mr. Hunt underrates the proportion of failures 
in every pursuit, and hardly understands how severe a struggle 
life is in England to all but those possessed of capital. He 
would have had but little suffering if he had even inherited 
two thousand pounds; and with less, life is for all pro- 
fessional men a sharp battle, in which it is said one clear 
third perish defeated. If this is true, as it certainly is of 
professions like the doctor’s, it must be far more true of pro- 
fessions like the artist’s, who really, to succeed, requires a gift. 
“Phil Robinson” sends an admirably written account of 
“Osman Digna’s Garden,’—that is, practically, of all notice- 
able things on the shore of Suakim, whether in the water or 
above it. Poor man! he took home a rare lamprey, only to 
find, as most discoverers find, that the British Museum possessed 
‘a large series” of them. This is a new explanation of the 
name of the Red Sea: — 

“Yet one more word about coral. I have read somewhere, as an 
explanation of the name of the Red Sea, that ‘it abounded in red 
coral,’ and there is no doubt of it that a red coralline material, of 
very rich tint and resembling in substance a number of little tubes 
disposed regularly side by side, exists in prodigious quantities. More- 
over, for several miles from the present beach—indeed, right away to 
the foot of the hills—the ‘sand’ is chiefly composed of pulverised 
coral and shells. Close under the surface, for miles together, lie beds 
of these materials fossilised, and the soldiers digging their ditches 
round the camps turned up immense quantities of huge clam shells 
and coral-lamps, with which they decorated their earthworks and 
fortifications generally. I remember counting on a sand-bank, upon 














which the men had written the name of the ‘ H Redoubt’ in large fossils 
no fewer than twenty-five varieties. Coral is the building material 
of the Red Sea towns, and though it is bleached white, it is worth 
noting—for the sake of those who cherish the remembrance of the 
Hebrews’ miraculous passage—that if the waters of the Red Seq 
were to recede, the prevailing tints of the fresh-growing coral would 
probably be red. Ou the Jedda side a very curious black coral ig 
found at the depth of fourteen fathoms, and the long sticks of it 
that I brought home with me have a polish on them as fine as that 
on jet.” 

The best paper in the Review is, of course, M. Gabriel Monod’s 
“ Life and Thought in France,” though we would warn him for 
once to be a little thinner. He crowds his paper with thoughts 
and facts till his reader is a little bewildered, and he himself, in 
one or two paragraphs, becomes scrappy. It is a pity, because 
there is nothing of the kind in the world quite equal in know. 
ledge and serene impartiality to his periodic sketches. 


The Fortnightly Review is dull this month. The political 
article on the coming elections does not strike us as very 
nutritive. The writer thinks Mr. Gladstone will triumph because 
the elections will go as they went last year. The bulk of the 
electors care nothing about Home-rule, and will still vote for or 
against Mr. Gladstone. Ireland, Scotland, and Wales will stand 
by him, and so will the British labourer, partly because he 
dreads the Tories, but chiefly because he is an ultra-Conserva- 
tive, and will vote Radical because he voted Radical before, 
Only the boroughs will revolt, and they revolted at the last 
Election, in the hope, the writer says, that a new Government 
would benefit trade. This view, as it seems to us, misses the 
true question. Nobody doubts that the bulk of all parties will 
vote as they usually do; but then, nobody doubts either 
that a minority will not. As that minority is a Liberal one 
which has rejected Home-rule, Mr. Gladstone will lose its sup- 
port, and the other side will gain it. The true question, there. 
fore, is whether the transfer of Union votes will be large enough 
to change results in counties, and to overbear in boroughs the 
effect of the transfer of Irish votes to Mr. Gladstone. Upon 
this the Fortnightly throws no light. Mr. Charles Waring’s 
paper on the “State Purchase of Railways” contains a mass 
of useful information and much thought; but it is, we fear, 
inopportune. He contends that the public will never get the full 
benefit of the railways, especially in the matter of low and 
equal rates for carriage, unless they are taken possession of by 
the State. At present, directors only look to profit; and they 
will speedily do so stiil more, for the tendency is towards 
amalgamation, which means the extinction of competition. Mr 
Waring would, therefore, have the State issue a thousand 
millions of Consols, and take possession of the lines, working 
them through a Government Department. We believe in his 
case to a considerable degree, but the time is not favourable. 
The operation would be a gigantic one, and might materially 
reduce the value of State securities; while the tendency 
of Parliament would be to enforce the lowest possible rates, 
to the considerable danger of the Treasury. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his heyday, might not have shrunk from such an 
undertaking, but his successors certainly will, Mr. W. L. 
Courtney sends us a thoughtful criticism of Mr. George 
Meredith’s novels, from a rather hostile point of view. He 
holds that the novelist is always Adrian Harley, in ‘ The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” watches his own creations with a 
tolerant smile, and introduces into his pictures too much con- 
sciousness. That is true, but does not explain Mr. Meredith’s 
comparative failure. He is, perhaps, the cleverest novelist alive, 
has a deep insight into character, is sometimes a good story- 
teller, and is always a great maker of epigrams. Yet he is 
enjoyed only by the few. His work is nearly perfect, yet 
leaves a general impression of tediousness. ‘he explanation 
in our minds has always been a kind of monotone in 
his writing, which becomes wearisome, but it is not quite 
satisfactory even to ourselves. The total absence of simplicity 
in his work is perhaps a better one. He is like a fine actor who 
can never be still, or a beautiful woman who is always, and con- 
sciously, showing off. Mr. Theodore Child gives us, in 
“ Pictures in London and Paris,” a clever and interesting, though 
somewhat scrappy, sketch of the present condition of English 
and French art, the latter of which he thinks quite dominated 
by a realistic theory :— 

“The modern French painters seek absolute and textual trath; 
their aim is to give us by their pictures exactly the sensations of a 
real vision of human nature or of that more mysterious nature which 


is not human. In modern French fiction, as in modern French paint- 
ing, the process is observation of nature, selection and composition. 
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The artist starts from the sensation and not from the idea, and 
whether he be a writer, a painter, or a sculptor, what he seeks above 
everything is the vivid pictorial impression, the presentation of the 
facts or the events which contain their own morality. In life and in 
nature there is no morality, no conclusion, no rounded story. C'est 
comme ¢a, et voila tout.” 

He severely condemns the want of thought now so marked 
among English painters, declaring them to be, as a body, 
“singularly patient and singularly unintelligent.” Dr. Morell 
Mackenzie, in a sensible, though not very interesting, essay on 
the progress of medical science, which he thinks advances, 
though it will not do all the unlearned public expect from it, 
makes this startling suggestion. He is complaining that 
original discovery does not pay :— 

“The publication of Harvey’s immortal Evercitatio de Motu Cordis 
was immediately followed by the loss of most of his patients. For 
this incompatibility between research and practice I can see no 
remedy, unless a way can be found of freeing the physician from his 
dependence on patients without lessening the salutary stimulus to 
exertion. If the State were to undertake the medical guardianship 
of its subjects, and doctors were to be Government officials, paid not 
by individuals but out of the public purse, on a scale strictly com- 
mensurate with their activity and success, the sick would probably be 
just as well cared for as at present, and their attendants would have 
a position of greater freedom, and at the same time of greater dignity. 
Promotion in the service would be strictly according to merit, as 
estimated by the medical body itself, and special encouragement 
would be given to original investigation. It appears to me that this 
plan would have all the advantages claimed for the endowment of 
research without its drawbacks.” 

That is curiously characteristic of the hour. If the State is to 
dose its subjects, why should it not feed them ? 


In the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Godkin publishes a paper on 
“American Home-rule,” which is well worth reading. It is 
mainly an account of certain disorders in America, such as the 
Anti-Rent War in New York in 1839, and the bitter contest 
between whites and blacks after Emancipation, during both of 
which Americans committed the same kind of crimes as have 
recently disgraced Ireland. Nevertheless, Home-rule has suc- 
ceeded, and is entirely popular. The deduction is apparently 
that people will resist unpopular systems by crime, and that 
the most certain cure is to place all power in their hands. We 
should like to hear the negroes’ opinion upon that point. Mr. 
Godkin entirely forgets that local self-government may, in 
certain conditions of society, involve oppressions on the minority 
which the general Government, ennobled by a larger view of 
human affairs, would never sanction. In such conditions, the 
more civilised power would have no right to delegate its 
authority. ‘The only excuse for the existence of slavery in 
the United States was that the nation had not delegated power 
over slaves, but simply tolerated crimes outside the jurisdiction 
conferred on it by the national compact. Mr. Godkin is mis- 
taken in thinking that we regard crimes like the murder of 
the bailiff Finucane as proofs of Irish unfitness for self-govern- 
ment. We only quote the case as proof of the extent 
of the social antipathies in Ireland, and therefore of the danger 
of entrusting all power to a class in whom those antipathies 
are burning. Mr. Godkin’s general conclusion is a little 
dogmatic :— 

“Tt is true, at least in the Western world, that if you give com- 
munities in a reasonable degree the management of their own affairs, 
the love of material comfort and prosperity which is now so strong 
among all civilised, and even partially civilised men, is sure in the 
long-run to do the work of creating and maintaining order; or, as 
Mr. Gladstone has expressed it, in setting up a Government, ‘the 
best and surest foundation we can find to build on is the foundation 
afforded by the affections, the convictions, and the will of men.’ ” 
Would he give Paris the management of its own affairs? Yet 
the people who set up the Commune are among the brightest in 
the world. Is he quite sure, too, that Irishmen so love material 
prosperity as to be sure to insist on order? They say they do 
not, and certainly in all their recent conduct they have post- 
poned prosperity to other considerations. Look at the denun- 
ciations of the linen trade, as a support of the British connection. 
Mr. J.C. Robinson, in “ Light and Water-Colours,” strongly 
maintains the proposition that water-colour drawings of value 
intended to be preserved for long periods of time should be 
locked up, the action of light on them being slowly destractive, 
more especially to the vegetable pigments. Mineral pigments 
survive better, and it is possible that science may yet give the 
painter indestructible materials ; but at present all colours fade, 
though in different degrees : — 

“In the Oxford University collection of drawings by the ancient 
masters is a large bistre pen drawing, an elaborate copy of Michel 
Angelo’s ‘Last Judgment,’ by a contemporary sixteenth-century 








artist. This drawing has been exposed to the light for a long period 
under glass, both at Oxford and before it came there; consequently 
it has waned and dwindled to a very pale and shadowy status. One 
figure in the composition, and one only, nevertheless, retains its pris- 
tine force of tint, standing out like a dark rock against a vaporous 
sky. This is the figure of Charon, on the lower part of the com- 
position, ferrying over condemned souls in his boat and striking them 
with his oar. The fact is, the simple-minded artist, anxious to invest 
the evil one with superabundunt terror, drew the grisly fiend with 
black pigment, doubtless Indian ink or lamp-black, and this colour, 
being in its nature quite unchangeable, bas stood its ground perfectly, 
whilst all the rest of the work executed in bistre has almost faded off 
the paper. 

The reason why oil-paintings are less injured by the sun is not 
so much the difference in the materials employed, which is not 
great, but the difference in the quantity used, which is. There 
is, in fact, more paint to be worn away, and that takes time. Mr. 
E. A. Sassoon adds little to the current arguments in favour of 
bimetallism, but we see he admits what is constantly denied, 
that India is profiting immensely by her “ phenomenally 
profitable exchange,” which, among other things, is helping the 
exporters of Indian wheat to drive the American growers out of 
the market. The Countess of Galloway, without much new 
light, pleads for the extension of the suffrage to women, who, 
she hopes, would take in the State the position once occupied 
by the Church, that is, they would steadily test political plans 
by the rules of morality. That would be a formidable argu- 
ment on her side if it were proved; but is it true? There is 
very little evidence that, except on a single subject on which 
their interest and morality coincide, women are more moral than 
men, and certainly in politics they have not displayed special 
obedience to the moral law. From Semiramis downwards, 
female sovereigns have been at least as unscrupulous as men, 
and in civil wars they have been rather more savage. 

The Cornhill continues Mr. Rider Haggard’s new novel, 
** Jess,” the scene of which is laid in the land he knows so well, 
South Africa. So far, the story is powerful, and full of that 
distinct originality which belongs to the author of King Solo- 
mons Mines. ‘Court Royal” has ended, greatly, we confess, 
to our relief. It is like a jewel made up of diamond-sparks 
placed withcué a pattern. It positively gleams with flashes of 
cleverness, observation, and out-of-the-way knowledge; but the 
total impression is barbaric. Nothing is harmonised, and no 
incident in the story could possibly have occurred. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s story in Blackwood, too, is very good, 
—full of subtle observation of unusual characters; and we 
have enjoyed the account of John Gwillim, the old herald, 
who died in 1621, and whose book on heraldry, full of 
learning, absurdities, and humour—he describes the early 
Puritans as “ hedge-hogg holy ones ”’—has been the delight of 
men devoted to the “science” ever since. Gwillim was most 
anxious to prove the antiquity of arms, and twisted all kinds of 
texts from Scripture into evidence; but he seems not to have 
known, as Mr. Oliphant points out, the facts mentioned by 
Greek writers, and, of course, knew nothing either of the 
extreme antiquity of the practice of bearing them in India, or 
of the universality of totem-worship, from which the use of 
family insignia may be remotely descended. 


We find little in Mucinillan ; but there is a sketch of Grattan’s 
Parliament which should be studied by those who believe the 
conduct of that body to be a proof that Ireland needs only a 
Parliament to be prosperous. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ss peas 

History of the Corporation of Birmingham. By John Thackeray 
Bunce. Vol. II. (Published for the Corporation by Cornish Brothers, 
Birmingham.)—Mr. Bunce completes in this volume the history of 
the Corporation, and in so doing gives a very complete and instruc- 
tive picture of an example of local government, seen, probably, to the 
very best advantage. On the whole, the democracy seems to manage 
its affairs very well. It has the water supply in its hands, and is 
able to go on reducing the price; it makes a profit of between twenty 
and thirty thousand poaonds annually on gas, and yet sells it at the 
low price of 2s. 1d. per 1,000 feet, with a discount of 5 per cent. for 
prompt payment. It has reduced the death-rate, till Birmingham 
(though in some respects and in some districts much yet remains to be 
done) presents a quite respectable average. It does not countenance 
the anti-vaccination nonsense, for 96 per cent. of the children born in 
1882 (which is given as a normal year) are returned as “ accounted 
for.’ But it must be allowed that these benefits cost a good deal of 
money. The rates levied in 1884 amounted to 4s. 5d. in the pound. 
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As gas, markets, &c., bring in some money, the total borough 
expenditure is nearly half-a-million. Part of this, however, goes to 
the repayment of loans; and the Gasworks, which were paid for by 
annuities, are at present a source of expense, though, of course, the 
balance will before long be on the right side. The loans amount to 
£1,629,329. The capital invested in the Gasworks, Waterworks, 
and Improvement Scheme is £5,615,266. There is much, doubt- 
less, to be learnt from this volume. Here, for instance, are 
some interesting statistics, which all local authorities might ad- 
vantageously ponder. In street-paving there seems to be no 
absolute standard of expense. It depends upon the traffic of a 
street how it may be most cheaply paved. In a very busy 
thoroughfare, macadam costs annually 4s, 34d., wood 2s. 34d., and 
granite 1s. 94d. In one where the traffic is small, the proportions are 
very different; wood costs 23. 1}d., granite 1s. 7id., and macadam 
73d. In one matter, that of education, the Council seems to have 
behaved with conspicuous unwisdom, and it is exactly the matter in 
which popular election is not to be trusted. The average voter and 
his average representative do not appreciate or understand educa- 
tion. Indeed, the fact that they do not is the justification for 
educational endowments and for State aid. The Council obstinately 
insisted on electing the whole of the Governors of King Edward’s 
School; they fiercely resented the appointment of representatives by 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, “ public bodies 
not connected with the town,” as they contemptuously call them. 
It is satisfactory to find that this opposition has been unsuccessful. 


The Looking-Glass. By Theophilus Marcliffe. (Bemrose and 
Sons.)—This is a “ fac-simile reprint”? of the edition of 1805. It is 
“a true history of the early years of an artist,” and its interest lies 
in the facts, proved beyond question in the appendix furnished by 
Mr. F. G. Stephens, that it was written by William Godwin, and that 
it relates the early experiences of William Mulready, R.A. Mulready 
was born in 1786, and died not many years ago. The frontispiece, 
“from an original drawing by a boy of nine years of age,” is a very 
vigorous and characteristic piece of work. The story itself is 
nothing less than delightful, so frank and simple is it. One regrets 
that it does not carry the narrator beyond his fifteenth year. 


Comedies from a Country Side. By W. Outram Tristram. (Ward 
and Downey.)—These tales are not “comedies,” according to the 
common acceptation of that term. They are rather ignoble tragedies, 
for they have all a gloomy ending. What of the genuine comedy is 
there in the story of a long-descended squire who wastes his income 
in foolish state, and ends his days in imbecility; of a vulgar 
millionaire who drives his wife to elope ; of an heiress who wants to 
marry a groom, and finding that he is beyond all doubt a scoundrel, 
becomes devout; and of an honest old sportsman of a parson who is 
ill-treated by everybody about him, and especially by his daughters ? 
These “ comedies” never raise a laugh, for what is meant for fun is 
only somewhat brutal satire, and they want the dignity which makes 
tragedy effective. It is possibly meant for a joke when we are told 
that Mr. Sinbert “ traced his lineage directly back to the Confessor ;”” 
but it would have been better to put the statement into Mr. Sinbert’s 
own mouth. Even then a man whose sole thoughts were of his 
genealogy could hardly be supposed to have committed himself to so 
manifest a folly. 

The Melanesian Languages. By R. H. Codrington, D.D. (The 
Clarendon Press.)—This volume is one of the many contributions 
which have been made to the sum of human knowledge by missionary 
enterprise. Dr. Codrington describes his volume as an endeavour to 
complete the work of Bishop Patteson. The Bishop was, it seems, a 
singularly ready linguist, but he left little of his knowledge behind 
him; and it is for the impulse to the work, as he well puts it, rather 
than for any store of materials, that the author of this volume is 
indebted to him. It contains an introduction stating the relation of 
the Melanesian languages to each other and to other ocean languages, 
vocabularies, and comparative grammar, chapters on phonology and 
numerals, and a number of grammars. The thanks of all students of 
language are due to the painstaking industry of Dr. Codrington and 
to the liberality of the Clarendon Press. 


Egypt and Babylon, from Scripture and Profane Sources. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Professor Rawlinson has put together in 
a convenient shape the main facts of the history of these two 
nations. The volume is nearly equally divided between the two, 
and the relation between the Biblical writers and the discoveries of 
modern times is carefully set forth, a special apologetic purpose 
being kept before the writer’s mind. The volume, of course, contains 
much valuable and interesting matter. We may specify a curious 
parallel quoted between the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, 
and the tale of ‘The Two Brothers,” written by the Scribe Anna 
for Seti II. The treatment of the Joseph period generally and its 
relation to the Hyksés, or Shepherd Kings, is particularly note- 
worthy. In the chapters on “ The Notices of Egypt in Daniel,” 
Dr. Rawlinson still holds, we observe, to the idea that these are 
entirely prophetical. The difficulties in this theory are enormous, so 
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unlike to the general tone of prophecy are these detailed predictiong 
The concluding remarks about the future of Egypt seem somewhat 
rash. We should not be inclined to stake the truth of Scripture on 
the continued degradation of Egypt. Surely the denunciations of 
the Prophets referred to the Monarchy of the Pharaohs, not to the 
country which we call Egypt.——In that excellent series of “By. 
Paths of Bible Knowledge,” we have three volumes, Egypt ang 
Syria: their Physical Features in Relation to Bible History, by Sir 
J. William Dawson ; Galilee in the Times of Christ, by the Rev. Selah 
Merrill ; and The Dwellers on the Nile, by E. A. Wallis Bridge, M.A, 
Mr. Merrill’s is a particularly interesting volume, because his subject 
is comparatively untouched. It is quite surprising how much he hag 
to say on behalf of the Galileans. He has a good word even for 
Herodias, of whose conduct in following her husband into exile, he 
somewhat quaintly says that it is ‘an act which, if people were not. 
prejudiced against her, would be spoken of as noble.” People, the 
Evangelists included, have been “prejudiced” against her. Thege 
volumes, we should say, are published by the Religious Tract Society, 
——wWe cannot profess to examine the arguments brought forward by 
Mr. Charles Fulkes Watson in Darius the Median Identified ; or, 
the True Chronology of the Ancient Monarchies Recovered (London 
Literary Society).—The Hebrew, Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Lydian, and Medo-Persian Monarchies are successively discussed, 
The chief novelty in Mr. Watson’s account of the Medo-Persian 
Empire is that he distinguishes between Kai Khosru, the Great 
Cyrus, and “Cyrus the Mede,” Cdrésh. His order, then, is 
Cyrus I., Cambyses, Cyrus II., son of Cambyses (Herodotus also 
makes Cyrus to have been the son of a Cambyses, but supposes the 
father to have been an obscure Persian noble), Darius, son of 
Hystaspes. ‘“ Darius the Mede” is made out to be Cyaxares II, 
Ahasuerus is identified with Darius the Persian, and the Artaxerxes 
of Nehemiah with Xerxes, the difficulty of the “ thirty-second year” 
of a monarch whose reign is generally put down at twenty-two 
years being accounted for by a joint reign of eleven years with his 
father, Darius. 


Italian Popular Tales. By Thomas Frederick Crane, A.M. (Mac- 
millan.)—The Italians have lately been giving much attention to the 
folk-lore of various portions of their country. The results of this 
study have appeared in periodicals and small collections. Professor 
Crane has now brought them together and presented them in an Eng- 
lish translation. For so doing he deserves the special thanks not 
only of the student of folk-lore, but of the general reader, who will 
find in this handsome volume much to interest and entertain him, 
The tales given at length—being, as a rule, examples of classes—are 
109 in number. Variants are noticed in both text and notes, with 
references to any characteristic traits or remarkable divergences from 
the type. This wealth of material is not surprising, for Italy has 
long been famed as a story-telling country. The examples of the 
“Blue Beard” and “ Puss in Boots” type are among the most in- 
teresting. Inthe former (p. 78), the husband is Satan, who, seized 
with a desire to marry, has taken the form of a handsome young 
man, and built a fine palace. The forbidden chamber is hell, into 
which the two younger sisters are pushed, as a punishment for 
their curiosity. The third and youngest sister, though equally curious, 
manages to deceive her husband and to rescue her sisters, whom she 
sends home in chests on her husband’s back, he being led to believe that 
his wife, who has forbidden him to put down the chests, is watching 
him. She then escapes in the same way. This part of the story is 
precisely similar to one in the Norse Tales, except that Satan is not 
killed, as was the Troll, when, on finding that his wife has fled, he 
follows her to the house. The tale then lapses into the world-wide 
satire on matrimony,—for when Satan saw all three sisters on the 
balcony, “three wives at once terrified the devil so much that he took 
his flight with all possible speed, and since then has lost his taste for 
marrying.’ The variant of ‘Puss in Boots” is entitled ‘‘ Don 
Joseph Pear.” ‘The principal character is not a cat, but a fox, and 
the special interest of the story lies in the fact that, unlike our 
common version, it contains what was probably the point or moral of 
the original,—the contrast between the gratitude of the animal and 
the ingratitude of the man. The notes—inconveniently placed at the 
end of the volume—give copious references to the versions of the 
stories. There is also a useful list of works referred to. Campbell’s 
“ West Highland Tales” is not among them. There is a good index, and 
a valuable bibliography of Italian popular tales, from Straparola and 
Basile down to Dr. Guiseppe Pitr’, who has done so much for 
Italian folk-lore, and to whom the volume is appropriately dedicated. 


The Highlands of Cantabria; or, Three Days from England. By 
Mars Ross and H. Stonehewer Cooper. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
This ig an interesting book of travel, possessing, too, the advantage 
of treating of accessible places and expeditions possible to the average 
Englishman, whose purse has limits only too easily reached, and who has 
something to do besides amusing himself. The authors do not forget 
the practical side of a book of travel, and add to the account of their 
own experiences a chapter addressed to “‘those who follow our tracks.” 
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Very good and useful advice this chapter contains; but it is silent, 
we observe, OD the important point as to the season of the year when 
the tour is best taken. From an incidental statement that they were 
at a certain place on Ash-Wednesday, we gather that the authors 
wont in the late winter and early spring. On other points the in- 
formation with which we are supplied is sufficiently full, and it is given 
in a readable way, with, perhaps, a little too much of the jocose. 
When we have said this, and had our grumble at the size of the book— 
(why not a volume which it would be possible to carry abont ?)—our 
fault-finding is done. The authors, who do not make their first 
literary essay in this volume, have written a pleasant, entertaining, 
serviceable book. Trade, manners and customs, scenery, sport, have 
gll due attention paid to them. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs, some of them good, some failing to give much notion of the 
places which they represent. Notes of a Tour in Spain. By Fred. 
W. Rose. (T. Vickers Wood.)—Here the travellers entered Spain by 
Barcelona, and finished their tour at San Sebastian. On the whole, 
they received a favourable impression, the inns in particular being 
better than common report had led them to expect. This is a fairly 
good book, giving some agreeable views of the surface of Spanish 
things, but not always in the best taste (vide p. 122). 


Dulcie Carlyon. By James Grant. 3 vols. (Ward and Downey.) 
—Mr. Grant is pleased to call his novel after the name of his heroine ; 
but Dulcie Carlyon, though she fills a considerable space in its pages, 
isnota very important person. The story really turns on the fortunes 
of a certain Shafto, who plays with very considerable audacity, and 
with some success, the part of a ‘‘ claimant,” and of the rightful heir 
whom for a time he succeeds in onsting from his place. In company 
with the heir, we pay a visit to South Africa, and witness some scenes 
in recent campaigns, the death of the Prince Imperial among them. 
It is here, as may be supposed by the reader of experience in novels, 
that Mr. Grant is at his best. If Mr. Grant’s military tastes do not 
abate, his Scottish patriotism becomes more fervent than ever. We 
in England are accustomed to think that the Members from North 
Britain are, almost to a fault, devoted to the furthering of the 
national interests. It is pretty certain that anything that they agree 
upon gets done. Bat let us listen to Mr. Grant. He “ was a typical 
Scottish Member, mightily interested when such grand Imperial 
matters as the gravelling of Park Lane, the ducks on the Serpentine, 
and the improvements of Hyde Park Corner were before the House, 
but was oblivious of all Scottish interests, or that such a place as Scot- 
land existed.” Indeed, Mr. Grant becomes almost inarticulate in his 
wrath. ‘When she wanted—like other parts of the Empire—but 
never got them—grants for necessary purposes, the Hon. Cosmo was 
mute as a fish,” &c. That is not put with the author’s usual felicity 
of expression. May we guess that the secret of all this wrath is that 
the Scottish Members are for the most part Liberals? But why 
does that patriotic nation return them ? 

A Country Gentleman and his Family. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Mrs. Oliphant seems inclined, if we may 
judge from this, her latest novel (if, indeed, it is her latest), to go 
over to the American school of fiction. The incident in this novel 
might be put into a very few pages. Indeed, the only thing that is 
in the least like a surprise is when a wedding is interrupted by the 
appearance of a first wife, who, of course, is found not to be a wife 
at all, having been previously married. A surprise, indeed, it is not, 
for the reader has been carefully prepared for some secret of the 
kind. On the other hand, the character-drawing is quite as delicate 
and subtle as it has been in Mrs. Oliphant’s best work. Theo, the 
“country gentleman,””—so called because, except by the accident of 
birth, he has as little of that character as can possibly be conceived— 
is a prig of the first magnitude, slightly idealised, perhaps, but easily 
recognised. In little ‘“ Geoff”? we havea pathetic picture of a child’s 
troubles. But the four women, Lady Merkland, exceptionally 
unhappy in her two husbands, Theo’s mother, and his two sisters, are 
admirable studies. Perhaps it might be objected that Chatty 
develops too much. In the first volume she is a formal miss, who 
has not a thought beyond the very narrow circle of conventions into 
which she was born; but love wakens her powers of thought and 
strengthens her resolution, and before the end of the story is reached 
she shows an admirable constancy and courage. In her sister, who 
remains to the end very much what she was in the beginning, we 
have a sketch very much in Miss Austen’s manner. When we read 

of the “ Eustace Thynnes,” and what they said and thought, we may 
well fancy that we are reading some of the delicate satire of “ Pride 
and Prejudice.” Mr. Wilberforce, the Rector, is one of the minor 
characters, but is also most effectively drawn. 

History of Prices since1850. By Michael G. Mulhall. (Longmans.) 
—In this book Mr. Mulhall carries on and brings down to the present 
time (i.e., to the end of 1884), the work which the late Mr. New- 
march did in his “ History of Prices.” It is distinguished by the 

thoroughness which characterises Mr. Mulhall’s work, and will doubtless 








are nothing less than surprising. We find, for instance, that agri- 
cultural products (including those which come from grazing-land) 
have risen in price since the decade of 1841-50. The heaviest fall 
has been in wool, which has sunk from 100 (the figure which repre- 
sents the price of 1841-50) to 52, and sugar, which has sunk to 57; 
grain has fallen to 93; tea is stationary. Everything else has risen, 
—meat to 148, dairy products to 144, and potatoes to 157. The other 
items, being of foreign growth, do not interest us so directly. The 
returns for capital invested in agricultural pursuits give some 
interesting figures. Australia heads the list, with 24 per cent. ; 
Canada coming third, with 20. Great Britain ranks second 
among the “low returns,” with 12. Here, again, are some facts that 
deserve attention :—“ A farm-labourer in the United States raises as 
much grain as four able-bodied French or Germans, or six Russians 
and Spaniards.” ‘Europe must look to Australia and the River 
Plate for a future supply of at least 1,200,000 tons of meat per 
annum.” Bat the book bristles with facts. Ireland is the “ most 
distressful” country in the world, but its death-rate is lower than 
any in the world, excepting only Australia. The average con- 
sumption of British manufactures in our Colonies is nearly £5 per 
inhabitant; in Europe it is 6s., in the United States 143. Australia 
and Canada owe between four and five times their revenue, Great 
Britain eight times, Portugal fourteen times. The general conclusions 
as to national prosperity are reassuring. ‘Each inhabitant of the 
United Kingdom possesses 70 per cent. more income than in 1850.” 
“Each inhabitant pays more than double the house-rent that he paid 
in 1850.” We cannot be so very badly off, though the fall of prices and 
profits causes, of course, much complaining. 


The Pentateuch : its Origin and Structure. By Edwin Cone Bissell, 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—There can be no doubt that Professor 
Bissell’s volame is one of the ablest contributions that has been made 
of late years to Biblical criticism. He defends with rare power, and 
with a thoroughly complete knowledge of the very large literature of 
the subject, the orthodox position as to the origin of the Pentateuch. 
The post-exilian theory, that which finds in Ezra and even in some un- 
known redactor later than Ezra, the real author of the books as we 
have them now, he assuils with the greatest energy. His contention 
that, if it be true, all early Jewish history—indeed, all that is pre- 
exilian—vanishes into nothingness, is very ably stated. According to 
the criticism of which Wellhausen is the most famous exponent, the 
greater part of the Old Testament is a fraud; Deuteronomy is a 
fabrication of the seventh century; Joshua was written, and at 
least altered, to support it; the Chronicles compiled by the Priests 
for the same purpose; and Samuel and Kings largely interpolated 
with the same object. And all this has been discovered within 
the last fifty years! A priori, the theory is most unlikely. 
We cannot pretend to give any account of Professor Bissell’s 
argument. With regard to the ritual, he believes that the reformers 
of Ezra’s time returned to the earlier type of ceremonial observance, 
which had been materially changed during the age of the monarchy. 
This argument seems to be very cogently put. That the author has 
disposed of all difficulties, he would not himself contend for a moment. 
But he certainly has strengthened the orthodox position, while he has 
made an impression upon the forces of the attack which it will be 
impossible for them to ignore. Another contribution to Biblical 
criticism proceeding from the same side in the controversy is 
A Historical Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. By 
George Salmon, D.D. (Murray.)—Professor Salmon has here ex- 
panded a course of lectures given by him in the Divinity School of 
Dublin. After laying down the principles on which investigation is 
to be conducted (in which he emphatically refuses the postulate that 
all is to be rejected that contains the miraculous element), he dis- 
cusses in successive chapters Baur’s theory of Early Church History, 
and the alleged anti-Paulinism of the Book of Revelation. This brings 
him to his subject proper. Nine lectures are given to the Gospels, 
(one of them being devoted to the Apocryphal and Heretical Gospels) ; 
five are given to a special examination of the Johannine Books. The 
Acts of the Apostles and the Apocryphal Acts have each a chapter 
allotted to them. The Pauline Epistles are then discussed, the 
Hebrews being separately treated. In the matter of the authorship 
of this last book, Dr. Salmon is inclined to attribute it to St. Barnabas. 
Of the remaining lectures, the longest and most important is that 
on the Second Epistle of Peter. This it an able defence of the 
genuineness of the Epistle. A special answer is made to Dr. Abbott’s 
attack, which represented the Greek of the so-called Peter as an 
absurd travesty on the genuine language. Professor Salmon makes 
here some points. A scholar familiar with the best Greek is not 
always a competent judge of the New-Testament language ; and it is 
certainly strange that none of the Greek-writing Fathers were struck 
by the absurdities of style with which Dr. Abbott is so much 
impressed. We must own ourselves, however, not to have been 
quite convinced by Professor Salmon’s general argument. The 





take its place as an indisputable book of reference by the side of his | volume will doubtless take its place among the books of reference 


“ Dictionary of Statistics.” Some of the facts which are brought out | to which a student of theology should have access.——Hebrew 
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Feasts. By William Henry Green, D.D. (James Nisbet.) 
—Here we have another contribution to the orthodox criticism 
of the Bible. Dr. Green’s book deals with a subordinate part of the 
general question which Professor Bissell has handled. He says in his 
preface :—“ While the critical views [of Wellhausen and his school ] 
respecting the Sanctuary, the Sacrifices, and the Priesthood have 
been vigorously and successfully assailed, proportionate prominence 
has not been given by the opponents of the hypothesis to the matter 
of the Feasts.” To this question of the Feasts he devotes his eight 
lectures, delivered at the Theological Institution of Newton last year. 
The position of the hostile critics, rendered more assailable by their 
incessant and radical differences among each other, is attacked with 
much force. We may mention, as an instance, the argument about 
the historical celebration of the Passover attributed to Hezekiah and 
Josiah. Yet a fourth volume which may be classed with the above 
is Prophesy and History in Relation to the Messiah. By Alfred 
Edersheim, D.D. (Longmans.)—This book contains the Warburton 
Lectures for the five years, 1880-84. It is an able argument, stated 
in clear and moderate language. We may quote a passage which will 
give some idea of Dr. Edersheim’s line of thought :—“ It is altogether 
a narrow principle which has been applied to the study of prophecy, 
and which too often results in disputes about words instead of pre- 
senting the grand and indubitable facts of falfilment. There are 
persons who argue very strangely in regard to this matter. It is some- 
times supposed that those who uttered a prophecy, perhaps even those 
who heard it, must have understood its full meaning, its complete 
Messianic bearing, or at least have had full conception of the personal 
Messiah, as now in the light of fulfilment we know Him. And when 
it is shown that this could not have been the case, it is forthwith 
concluded that the Messianic application for which we contend is 
erroneous. Bat it is a kind of Jewish literature which lies at the 
basis of this erroneous view of prophecy, a narrow and utterly 
unspiritual view of it, a mechanica! view also which treats fulfilment 
in its relation to prophecy as if it were a clock made to strike the 
precise quarters of the hour. Bat it is not so. The fulfilment is 
always both wider and more spiritual than the prediction.’”’ In an 
appendix Dr. Edersheim discusses the recent criticism of the 
Pentateuch. 





We must be content with acknowledging and introducing to the 
notice of students An Introduction to Practical Bacteriology, by 
Edgar M. Crookshank, M.D. (H. K. Lewis). Mr. Crookshank’s 
treatise, which is very fully illustrated, is “ based upon the methods 
of Koch.” 


Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for June :— 
The Magazine of Art.—The English Illustrated Magazine.—The 
Dublin University Magazine. —The Contemporary Pulpit.—The 
Monthly Interpreter.—The Ewpositor.—The Month.—The Homitletic 
Magazine.—The Herctic.—The Journal of Education.—The Gentle- 
man’s Majazine, which gives some useful hints for stopping the 
ravages of the book-worm in libraries. From examples supplied by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus, it would seem that the insect has a 
preference for dark-coloured cover-linings.—Temple Bar.—Belgravia. 
—Time.—Eastward Ho !—The Argosy.—Good Words, containing the 
first of a series of papers on “The Templars,’ by J. A. Froude.— 
Cassell’s Magazine, in which a new serial story is commenced by Mr. 
F. Barrett.—The Quiver.—The Sunday Magazine.—The Sunday at 
Home.—The Leisure Hour.—The Girl’s Own Paper, in which a new 








serial story by Eglanton Thorne is commenced.—The Boy’s Own 
Paper.—Part 1 of an illustrated serial edition of The Life and Times 
of Queen Victoria (Cassell and Co.)—Part 1 of a new cerial edition of 
John Leech’s Pictures from Punch, 1842-1864 (Bradbury, Agnew. and 
Co.)—Harper's Monthly.—Harper’s Young People.—The Atlantie 
Monthly.—The Indian Magazine. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_. 
Adams (F. W. L.), Australian Essays, cr 870 .....sse0ccecce00s (Griffith & Farran) 20 
Archer (W.), Abont the Theatre, cr 8vo ........... salen: sie piduhe ced (T.F, Unwin) 76 
Autobiography of an Alms’ Bag, 2nd edition, cr 8vo .. + s++e00-0e( Hodges) 316 


















Brown (W. J.), Key to Mechanics, Junior, 12m0 ............csscceceeees (Heywood) 2/6 
Brunton (J. L.), On Disorders of Digestion, 8v0 ............ccecceceeeee (Macmillan) 106 
Butler (A, R.), Glimpses of Maori Land,cr 8v0 .....eccsccecsessssee, weee(B.BS,) 50 
Daniel (G.),"Mary Stuart, a Sketch, &., ct 8V0 ....cesssss.-s (C. K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Drixilius (Jeremy), Helliatropium, 3rd edition, cr 8V0 .........:c00.0. ( Hodges) 5/0 
Ecritt (W. H.), Lyrics for the Crowd, cr 8v0_ ............ waecberacecscusens (Harrison) 7/6 
Figgis (J. B.), Salvation from Self, 12m0................c0c0eeeee «+. (Partridge) 2/9 
Garnett (C.), Her Two Sons, cr 8V0 ........:.cs.ceseecssseeeseeeeser ce ence (Partridge) 2/6 


Geldart (E. M.), Echoes of Truth, cr 8vo 
Gibb ce First Aid to the Injured, 12mo ............. 
Gorman (T. M.), E. Swedenborgii Prodomus de Infin' 


.(C. K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 
(Griffith & Farran) 1/6 
(C. K. Paul & Co.) 7/6 








Circene (B-), Suse Tie, GAO, ....sca.ccscccosesecasscessecssese vessesescvsseal Putvam’ 

Hodgkin (T.), The Letters of Cassiodorus, 8vo ............(Oxford we Press) in 
Innominatus, In the Light of the Twentieth Century, cr 8vo ......... (Hodges) 2/6 
Lake (B.), The Betrayal of Reuben Holt, cr 8vo_ ............ (Hurst & Blackett) 5/0 












Lay (A. C.), The Church in the Nation, cr 8vo_ ... 
Lingston (R.), Verses of Country and Town, 12mo 
Lucas (F.), Life of, 2 vols. 8vo 
Macpherson (J.), The Sum of Saving Knowledge, cr 8¥ 
Merrylees (J.), Carlsbad and its Environs, cr 8vo .... 
Montgomery (F.), Transformed, cr Svo ....(Bentley) 5/0 
Neubauer (A.), Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. in Bodleian Libr'y (Ox. Univ. Press 73/6 
O’ Dell (S. E.), Merciful, or Merciless ? cr 8V0 .............c0ceseeeuee (T. F. Unwin) 6) 
Payn ff -), Heir of the Ages, 3 vols. cr Svo............... (Smith. & Eider) 31/6 
Platt (H.), Livy’s Roman Empire, translated, 18mo --(Vornish) 2/0 
Rufus, a Story in Three Books, cr 8V0 ...........cc00cceceeseeee .(Masters) 4/6 
Stephens (H. P.) and W. St. Leger Basilisk, a Story, cr 8vo...(So: menschein) 6/0 
Word (C.8.), Thorough Guide to South Wales, 12u00.............::c000-e (Dulau) 3/6 
Wilkinson (H.8.), Eve of Home-rule, cr 8V0 .........c00..000. (C. K. Paul & Go.) 1/6 
Wordsworth (J.), Old Latin Biblical Texts, No. 2, 4to...(Oxford Univ. Press) 210 
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ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—There will take place on 
_ JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th, an EXAMINATION to fill up NINE or more 
VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and SEVERAL EXHIBITIONS.—Ffarther 
information will be given upon application to the HEAD MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
J in GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 5 FITZROY STREET, W. (late 
a Street, oa. 
ull course of training in preparation for the CAMBRIDG x 
CERTIFICATE is offered & p At at this College. inaanate. 
The curriculum is specially intended to meet the needs of those who desire to 
become Teachers in Public Schools. 
Teachers are also trainedifor the KINDERGARTEN (Froebel Society’s Higher 
yx 1 for th 
unior udents are prepared rt } p 
EGMIRAvION: prep 0 e CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
Scholarships are offered in all divisions. 
Class teaching, under supervision, is an important part of the course, which 
lasts one year for Senior Students. Criticism Lessons are held weekly. 
The College year begins SEPTEMBER 15th. Address, PRINCIPAL, 











bles GOVERNORS of HULME’S | 
CHARITY will proceed in the early autumn to 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS | 
in WATER-COLOURS.—The HUNDRED and 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in 
NATURAL SCIENCE, of the value of £100 





ELECT a HEAD MASTER for the Hulme Boys’ 
Grammar School, now in course of erection near 
Alexandra Park, Manchester, The School is for 490 
boys, between the ages of 7 and 16, and chiefly, if not 
entirely, day scholars. The fees are by the scheme to 
be fixed at not less than £5 nor more than £10 a year. 
Extra fees are payable for Greek and practical in- 
struction in Natural Sciences. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions will be founded. The Head Master must 
be a Graduate of some University in the United King- 
dom. His salary will be £150 a year, besides capita- 
tion fee of not less than £2 nor more than £4. Copies 
of the scheme may be obtained from Mr. T. C. Davies 
Colley, 8 John Dalton Street, Manchester.—Applica- 
tions, stating age and experience, accompanied with 
25 printed copies of testimonia's, must be sent to Mr. 
OOLLEY on or before June 30th, 1886. N.B.—It is 
requested that copies of not more than eight testi- 
monials be forwarded by any applicant. 


ADLEY COLLEGEW—SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886, Four of 

£50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years. 

Candidates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For 

farther particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


RUNDEL GALLERY EXHI- 
BITION of nearly Two Hundred unpublished 
WATER-COLOUR COPIES on a reduced scale from 





old Italian Frescoes and other Paintings, arranged , 


chronologically and in schools, 
Open daily from 10 till 5. 
Admission free. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 


Saturdays, 10 till 4. 


§.W. 








Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 


FIFTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, 
from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s, Illustrated Catalogue, Ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ROFESSOR SEELEY’S 
LECTURES on PHYSIOLOGY (to LADIES). 
—Profesror SEELEY is now giving a COURSE of 
LECTURES on the Organs of Sense at QUEEN'S 
COLLEGE, 48 and 45 Harley Street. The NEXT 
LECTURE will be at 20, THURSDAY, June 10th. 
For tickets, apply at Queen’s College. 








| 


and £60, are awarded annually in OCTOBER at ST. 
THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL S-:HUOL, 
Albert Embankment, S.E. 


For particulars, apply to Mr, G. RENDLE, Medica} 
Secretary. W. M. ORD, Dean, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.— SEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY.—Apply to the Rev. 


| the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 





COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 





\'LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 





Offices, 10, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 


Policies indisputable. 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions and other Approved Securities. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ourstpe Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
£10 10 0}; Narrow Column 
Pat Pas . oe Half-Column ... 
he 212 6| Quarter-Column 02 
‘x lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing on 
‘ia an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


~~ - TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 















P othe U 2 Yearly. ae. Quarterly. 
i ostage to any Part of the Unite yearly, 
ee ee, eS ..n OW Ban eS 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 5 - == OM Sunn 078 
Including postage to India, China, &..., .. 112 6...... 016 8...... 08 2 





| IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED. 


HINDLEY’S | 
wooD 


| 

| 

| Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 
MANTELS. 290 to 294 28 OXFORD STREET, W. 





From 24s to £100. 





Illustrated price list on application. 





é, tee - 9) “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ. 
LI B E R T “LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 


ART PRICE 48 9D PER YARD, 
| PatTERNS Post FREE. 
R | Cc g “ Liperty’’ ART FURNISHING CATALOGUE, 
F A B . Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post Freer. 
New Parreens Post Farx. (Ut Jpdia House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


— 





: | Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 
SMEDLEY'S. 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 


| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
TENNANT, M.B. 
Turk'sk, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. 
MATLOCK. | Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





HOWARD'S | PATENTERS AND THE ORIGINAL 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS. 
| 

PARQUET | 
| WAREROOMS, 


FLOORS. | 25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W. 





Prices, From 4d PER Foot. 


BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
| _. SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence. 
O U R |  Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
| being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
| polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
E Y E S | pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
« | pair; and in gold frames, from £1 33 6d.—Fuil particulars of 
Browninz’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence, 
|; and testimonials, post free. 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


all rg Preserves strengthens and beautifies the hai It 
W 9 ’ ’ alr, 


contains no lead or poisonons ingredients, and can 


| also be had ina 


MACASSAR | GOLDEN COLOUR, 


OIL for fair and golden-haired people and cnildren. 


Sold everywhere. 


POLLINARIS, 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depot, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 
Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
bat 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”’—Lerau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 














Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTIN i 2 N S » 
LONDON. S of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
Prospects on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gai g rrene ‘ “ 3 
Roos, British ee. Sencess. Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Preas notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp..124, price 6d, free per post. 





THE AUTOTYPE CCMPANY. 





THE GREAT BOOK. 


Professor Max Muvier says of Sheldon’s 
translation of Salammbé : —“< It reads extremely 


well. I wish it the great success it deserves.” 


WILKIE COLLINS'S OPINION. 
“To M. Frencu SHELDON,— 

“Your translation has honestly met, and has triumphantly conquered, the in- 
numberable difficulties of transforming the language of France into the language 
of England. From the beginning of the book to the end, I admire, without 
reserve, the profound knowledge of the two languazes, the delicacy of hindling, 
and the inflexible integrity of interpretation, which you have broug‘it to your 
task. Your translation of ‘Salammb5’ has given an English book to English 
readers. I say this honestly, and I neelsiy no more. 

** Believe me, &c., 

(Published by permission.) 


WILKIE COLLINS.” 
April 10th, 1886, 


“The masterpiece of Flanbert.’’—Times. 


THE POPULAR VERDICT. 


FIRST EDITION OF 7,000 NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION NOW IN PRES3. 


This, the ORIGINAL and ONLY AUTHORISED TRANSLATION—the result 
of several years’ labour—has received the unqualified praise of the highest 
authorities in the land. 


Authorised, September, 1885 ; Announced, October, 1885; Published, March, 1886, 
“No novel ever issued probably had such universal and such sudden effect.”— 


Standard. 
ROYALTY PAID TO FLAUBERT’S HEIR. 


3-ware of Piratical Editions!!! 





To be had of all L‘braries and Booksellers, price 63. 
SAXON and CO. 23 Bvuverie Street, E.C. 


THEATRICAL STU? ES. 

ABOUT the THEATRE; Essays a1d Studies. By William 
Arcuer, Author of “ English Dramatists of To-Day,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled edges, 7s 6d. [ Now ready. 

Contents :—1l. Are we Advancing ? (1882-1886).— 2. The Censorship of the Stage. 
—3. The Ethics of Theatrical Criticism.—4. Critics’ English.—5. A Storm in 
Stagelund —6, Shakespeare and the Public.—7. The Stage of Greater Britain.— 
8. The Plays of Victor Hago.—9. Hugo and Wagner.—l0. The Realist’s 
Dilemma. 

VERNON LEE’S NEW WORK, 

BALDWIN; being Dialogues on Views and Aspirations. 
By Vernon Ler, Author of “‘ Euphorion,” “ Belearo,” &. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 

“ Worth careful study from more than one side. It has a message for all people, 
to which only indolence or indifference can be deaf......The subjects proposed are 
disenssed courageously and conscientiously, and often with a compression and 
force which fills part of the book with pregnant suggestion.’’—Academy. 


Now ready, a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
The DAWN of the NINETEENTH CENTURY in 


ENGLAND: a Social Sketch of the Times. By Joun Asuton, Author of 
“‘Chap-Books of the Eighteenth Century,” ‘‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, illustrated, price 10s 6d. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
MERCIFUL or MERCILESS? By Stackpool E. O'Dell, 
Author of “Old St. Margaret’s.’”’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Now ready. 
The STORY of the NATIONS. Crown 8vo, illustrated 
and furnished with Maps and Indexes, 5s each. 
NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 
The JEWS. By Professor J K. Hosmer. 
ROME. By Arruur Giiman, M.A. Second Edition now ready. 
‘The series is likely to be found indispensable in every school library.”—Pall 


Mall Gazette. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


London: T. FISH ER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


HE UERETIC. Monthly, One Shilling. 
ContENTS For JUNE, 
PREDECESSORS OF PLATO. 
Pear CULTURE IN TOWN. 
lune Lost Ten. 


Nores oF THE MONTH. 

THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

Tue Rorat Acapemry (continued). 
Tue Society oF Britisu ARTISTS. MARGARET, Honour, AND NorRA BriGuHrT. 
Tue CoLonriaAL ExureitTion. Fancy TALeEs. 

Divorce. HEALTH, WEALTH, AND DIGNITY. 
PortusvEse Kino or Prav. REveRIES REVERENTIAL, 


Londen: E. W, ALLEN, 4 Ave Maria Lane, London, E.C. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


ABERDARE HALL. 


HALL of RESIDENCE for LADY S'UD*NTS 
attending the University Culleze. Sessional Fee, 
£40. Sessional Tuition Fee at University College, £10, 

At the ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, September, 1886, Eight Scho'arships (two of 
£50, three of £40, thnee of £30, tenable for thres 
years) and 25 Exhibitions of £10 will be offered for 
Open Competition. Also Three of £15, tenable only 
at Aberdare Hall. 

For particulais, anply to the Hon. Prin-ipal, the 
Hon. ISABEL BRUCE, Aberdare Hall, Cardiff. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, 


“The College acheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological knowledye, without 
insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines ”” 





A SOIREF, in commemoration of the Centenary 
of the College, will be held on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, June 23rd, at WILLIS’S ROOMS, King 
Street, St. James s, London, S W. Tea and Coffee at 
8.30. Address by the President, the Rev. JAMES 
MARTINEAU, D.D, LL.D ,at 9.30. Tickets, 1s each, 
may be had of Mes:rs. Williams and Norgate, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; of Mr. H. K. Lew’'s, 
136 Gower Street; and «f Mr. W. Mawer, Esex 
Hall, Strand, London; and of Mr. KE, W. Marshall, 
38 Barton Arcade, and of Messrs. H. Rawson and Co., 
13 New Brown Street, Manchester. 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, 
H ENFIELD DOWSON, i Secretaries, 


OURNEMOUTH. — EDUCATION 

and home comforts for DELICATE or BACK- 

WARD BOYS. ‘The house overlouks Bosco-nbe 

Chine, and is close to the shore and the pines. Resi- 

dent Tutor, B.A. of Oxford. Boys prepared for 

Public Schools. —Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse 
Cliff, Boscombe, 


gpa vere te COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the 
COLLEGE on AUGUST 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1886, for 
the award of TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 
£30 each, tenable for three years, offered by the 
Clothworkers’ Company, and by G. E. Foster, Esq. 
Candidates must be under the age of 17 on August 
6th, 1886. 

The College Charges, £84 per annum, cover all 
expenses for B ard (including an Extra Term in the 
long vacation, and washing) and Tuition, including 
University Fees, 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


gut TON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master —G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A. 
formerly Scholar of S~. John’s College, Cambridyze, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby Schoo!, and Head Master 
of Plymouth Col'ege. 

Second Master Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 

High-class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives courts, cricket-field. 
Valuable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities. 

AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norw'ch High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS, Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
ee Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 
aud, 


**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequent'y 
caused by the us: of Unsuitable Snectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.5., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon.Hartland, Ksq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westmin-ter Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservn- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cros: St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 








Braxp & Co’s OWN SAUCE, 








li PRE —_ ED PROVISIONS 
an 


| aes MEATS. Also, 





Fyssence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





o_o SOUP, andJELJ.Y,and other 


ae for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 
| hs 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


ALL NEW AND STANDARD ROOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues free. 





BIBLE2, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c, 


Post Orders Promptly Exccuted. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUTED. 





CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital ... ave mae cae «.. £1,000.000 
Income ... am nes i we 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 





CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvik M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enn Orrick— 8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.©. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
.. £1,500,000 
9 





Paid-up Capital .. 
Reserve Fand... . 80,000 
Reserve Liability prietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT aud BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australian, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for col!ection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascerta‘ned on application. 

IN: CRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum, and transferable by ordinar 
transfer deed. Stock Certifica‘es are issued. Such 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amuunt of this issne is 





500,000. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for In:cribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free ot charge on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
. 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 
886. 





HG@NiX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightnin 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber 


a‘ite. 
WILLIAM C. nate: } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Establ.shed 1835, 
for Mutual Life As-urance. 
Paid-in claims, £6 £00,000, 
Profits declared, £3,400,000, 
Funds, £4,180,000. 

Teonomical manazement, liberal condition-, large 
bonuses, immediate payment of c’aims. 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on excep- 
tionally favourable terms, 

48 Gracechurch Street, London, 








The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession ard no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening pu: poses.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREKHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with fuil parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chaucery Lane. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—Vicissitudes of climate, exposure, and 
hardships tell heavily on soldiers and sailors, sowing 
the seeds of diseases which way ultimately break up 
the constitut'on. Naturally careless of their health, 
a word in season may avert many evils, and may 
cause them to resort to timely mesures without any 
difficulty or publ:city. Holloway’s eff ctual remedies 
are so suitable, and are so easily adapted for the 
varied complaints to which our sold ers and sailors 
are liable, that a supp!y should always be obtained 
before proceeding abroad. It may with confidence be 
stated that many a valuable life might have been 
saved, or confirmed cripple prevented from begging 





in the streets, if Holloway’s remedies had been use 
in time, 











BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 848, JUNE, 1886, 2s 6d. : 

ConTENTS. 
Sarractnesca, Ry F. Marion Crawford. Chaps. 46, 
Str THEODORE MAR1IN’S SFCOND Part or * Favsr.” 


Frrnca EXAMINERS UNDER THE CIVIL Se 
H. E. H. Jerningham, on 


Tue Crack or Doom.—Conclusion, 
Inpian ARMS. 


Joun Gw.tiim, Rouce Crorx Pursvivant.ar. 
By F. R. Ol:pt ant. Anus, 


Hravy Poviricat CLoups :— Moral Degeneracy : who 
is its Author ?—Consequences of the ! oregoing— 
Trish Loyali-ts of some Account once wore—The 
Qualite of I e'and’s Hatrei—Our Lust Word: on 
the Pussible Puulo-post Future. ‘ 


WiILuiaAm BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh 
London, ; "_ 





"Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
T HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEw, 


ConTENTS FOR JUNE, 

1HeE Exciusion or Irtsa4 MEMBERS FROM THE 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT By tt. W. Dale. 

GOETHE AND CARLYLE. By Professor Max Miiller, 

InDIA REVISITED. by Samuel Smith, M.P. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD: A FIGHT FUR 
Art.—III. By W. Holman Haunt. 

THE EXPANSION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, By 
the | ev. Sir Geo. W Cox, Bart. 

In OsMAN DiGna’s GARDEN. By Phil Robinson. 

Our Rattway System. By L. L. Dillwyn, M.P, 

THE IrisH DiFFico.ty. 

CONTEMPORARY Rt CORD .—GENERAL LITERATURE, 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limite?, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


[HE FoRTNIGATLY REVIEW for 
JUNE, 


Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
State Purcusse or Rattways. By Charles Waring, 
George MerepiTa s Novets. By W. L. Courtney, 
A 


M.A. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES QUESTION. By W, 

aya, 

PICTURES IN LONDON AND Paris. By Theodore Child, 

BENNDORFF’S TRAVELS IN LyciA AND Caria, By 
Walter Cop'and Perry. 

4 PLEA FOR THE PLAYWRIGHT. By William Archer. 

FEMALE LaBOUR IN THE NatL TrapeE, By Ada 
Heather Bigg. 

Eton Wortuirs. By Walter Herries Pollock. 

Is MEDICINE A PROGRESSIVE SCIESCE? By Morell 
Mackenzie, 

THE PROSPECTS OF THE ComING ELECTION. 

Ir1sH InTERESTS. By J. Townsend Trench, 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

CHAPMAN and Hatt, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.0, 


: oe NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
JUNE. 2s 6d. 

. AMERICAN HOME-RULE. By E. L. Godkin. 

. THE Lion’s SHARE OF THE WORLD'S TRADE: A 
REPLY TO LORD PENzancr. By George W. 
Medley. 

3. GENIUS AND Precocity. By Jame: Sully. 

. LIGHT AND WATER-COLOURS. By J. CU. Robinson, 

. JOHN WEBSTER’ By Algernon C. Swinburne, 

3. THE CRUSADE .GaINST S1Lver. By Edward 


4 
5 
6. 
Albert Sa-soon. 
7. WomEN AnD Potitics. By the Countess of 
8 
9 


noe 


Galloway. 

. ALLOTMENTS. By Lady Verney. 

. THE GREEK HOME accorpING TO Homer, By 
E. W. Godwin, 

10, Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE IrisH Btu: A Nonx- 
CONFORMIST Vinw. By Kev. J. Guinness 
Rogers 

11, Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE IRISH BILL: A FRENCH 
View. By J: seph Reinach. 

London: KEGAN Paut, Trencu, and Co. 


An Inv. luable Book at the present Crisis. 
HE POLITICS of the COMMONS: 
being an Index to the Opinions of all the Preseut 
Member: upon the questions of the Day, as gathered 
from ther Ek ction Speeches and Addresses last 


Autumn. 
350 pp , cloth bound, 33 6d. 
The CATHERINE * TREET PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
Lim1TED, 12 and 14 Catherine Strcet, Strand, W.C. 


‘HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 


4 newly decorated and furnished. Two hundred 

and fifty apar ments; magnificent sulle 4 manger; 
elezant drawing-rooms ; reading-room ; large billiard- 
room; comfo:table smoking-room; ornamental 
grounds of five acres extending to the sea; eight 
lawn-tennis court-; table d’héte dinner at separate 
tales from 6 to 8 o'clock ; large sea water swimming- 
bath ; also privite bot and cold sea and frest- 
water baths, douche, shower, &c. Telegraphic 
address. HOTEL, Lifracombe. 





OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PIANOS,—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano,—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Mauufacturers, 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Strect, London, W. Lists 
free. ’ 
T° CLERGYMEWN and other 

BENEVOLENT PERS. NS.—Letter received 
from the Rev. W. Prtrman, 17 High Street, Herne 
Bay :—‘ Finding grent relief in shroat affections and 
coughs from Dr. LOCICK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
I have o!ten given tnem to poor people suffering in 
that way, &c.” They instantly relieve «nd rapidly 
cure astuma, ccn<umption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
shortness of breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, 
rheumatism,—and taste pleasantly, Sold at 1s 14d 
and 2s 9d per box, 
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PUBLISHED BY ELLIOT SsTOCK. 


dy, crown 8vo, 657 pages, handsome cloth 
ated binding, gilt top, price 12s 6], post free. 


The RESULTANT GREEK TESTA- 
MENT, exhibiting the Text in which the 
majority of Modern Editors are agreed, and con- 
taining all the Readings of Stephens (1550), 
Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischendorf, Li htfoot for 
the Epistles of St. Paul, Ellicott for the Epistles 
of St. Paul, Alford, Weiss fur Matthew, the Bale 
Edition (1880), Westcott and Hort, and the Re- 
vision Committee. With extended Introduction 
explaining the Principles and Plan of the Work. 
By Ricuarp Francis Weymout#, D.Lit., Fellow 
of University College, London. 

“The volume is invaluable......the whole work must 
have beena labour of love for many years.” —Freeman. 


In crown 8v0, cloth, price 33 6d, post free. 


WHAT I BELIEVE. By Count,Leon 
Totstor. Translate from the Russian by Con- 
STANTINE POPOFF. 

A CHEAPER EDITION, in paper covers, may be 

had, 1s 62. 

“The book is well written.”’—Ecclesiastical Gazette, 

“ Deeply interesting ..... may accomplish not a little 
good.” Literary World, 

“Will unquestionably produce a deep impression 
upon the minds of many readers.”—Ipswich Journal. 

“A very remark ble book by a very remarkable 
man.” —Evangelical Christendom. 


Price 2s 61, cloth ; 3s, cloth gilt. 


The MAN CHRIST JESUS. A 
Scriptural unfolding of the Life and Character of 
Jesus Christ, from His Birth on Earth to His 
Ascension to the Right Hand of God in Glory. 


ConTENTS:—The Word made Flesb.—A Man of 
Sorrows.—The Messiah.—A Sacrifice for Sin.—In His 
Resurrection from the Derd.—In His Ascension into 
Heaven,—In His Glory at the Right Hand «f God, 








London : ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E£.C. 


JULIAN: a Tragedy. By J. M. W. 
Scuwartz. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“This is a distinctly powerful book. The author 
will gain a distinguishe1 place among modern poets.’’ 
—Glasgow Herald, 

“Ts skilfully worked out.”’— Queen, 

“Isa very clever production,’’—Newcestle Chronicle, 

“Ts a dramatic poem of no common order,’’— 


Graphic, 
REMINGTON and CO., 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
.. .. Price 63, post 8vo. 
HE TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its 
ANTECEDENTS: a Review of the History 
and Present Condition of Modern Theology. By the 
late R. W. Mackay, M.A. 
London: F. Noreate, 7 King Street, Covent 
Garden. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 23. 
dailies : a Novel. By E. M. 
LAUDERDALE, 
London : SimpK1n, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Sta‘ ioners’ 
Hall Court. Cork: Francis Guy. 
Twentiett Ed tion post fres, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS, A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c. 
London: C. MitcHELL and Co., Red Tion Court, 
Fleet Street ; and sIMPKIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
urt. 





HE CHRISTIAN REFORMER, 
No. 6, for JUNE, price 1s, contains :— 
Evolution and the Existence of Satan, IV. By the 
ev. C C. Coe.—The Founders of Nonconformity in 
Leeds. By Professor J. E-tlin Carpenter, M.A.—Ele- 
mentary Education: its Defects and their Remedies, 
By J. Mark Wilk:.—Human Automatism and Free- 
will. By the late Dr W. B. Carpenter, U.B., F.R.S. 
—Notes and Notices of Books,—Ecclesiastical Notes. 
London: WILLIAMS and NorGAte, 


ARSHLAND and its CHURCHES. 
—See the BUILDER for June 5th (price 4d ; 
by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 19s).—Also 
easured Drawings of Walsoken Church; Business 
Premise:, City ; Window, Butcher;’ Hall ; Memorial 
Statue of Berlioz. —Relics of Old London. —Japanese 
Architecture (Institute of Architects’ Meeting).— 
Letter from Paris,—Building Stones —Architecture 
at the Royal Academy, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 
ECOND-HAND BOOKS— 
GEORGE PALMER’S Catalogue of Scarce and 
Standard Books post free on application——7 Whet- 
stone Park, Lit coln’s Inn Fie!ds, London, W C 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMO.- 

7 LITHOGRAPHS from Frescoes and other 
Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, and 
German, are on sale at lower prices to members, and 
at higher to strangers. Catalogues and all other 











information will be sent gratis on application. 
A donation of at least. £1 1s to the Copying Fand 
eatitles to all privileges of membership. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
. of the Arnndel Society, 19 St. James’s S:reet, 











At all Libraries. 


MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published. 


MA S O 


°° 2b ee OR: 


A PROBLEM OF THE PERIOD. 


By 


LAURENCE 


OLIPHANT, 


Author of “‘ Altiora Pete,” “* Picesdilly,” &e. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 
caution the public that bis guarantee refers 


exclusively to LIEDIG COMPANY’S EX- 


TRACT of MEAT. 





DR. D 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Extracts sold as Baron Lieb‘g’s have no connec- 
o_o 


tion with the Biron. 


HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
UN BA R’S 


AL KARAM. 


As the Hay-fever Season approaches, all who suffer 


ALKARAM. 
ALKARAM. 


Street. 


from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
or ANTI-CATARKH SMELLING BOILTLE, which 
will cure the severest cases in half-an-bour. 
all Chemists, 23 94 a bottle. 
care of Messrs. F. NEWBERY and Sons, 37 Newyute 


HAY-FEVER. 
HAY-FEVER. 


Sold by 
Address, Dr DUNBAR, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calcn'ated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention tv the fi t that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signatare, 


LEA 


and 


PERRIN S. 


GF Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsageut, or at the Ouice, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


cS P PS’ Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


GC @0O GCG O A. 





RY’S 
URE 
Ce ner 
{OCOA. 


“It is especially adapted to thuse whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I stro gly recommend it as a 
substitu e for ter for younz persons,’’—Sir CHas. A. 
CAMERON, President Koyal C llege of Sargeons, 
Ireland, &. 


UNVILLE’S OLD [RISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pre- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases fur hume use and exportatior. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Co, 
Limited, Reyal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL 


THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


BOOK 
Tie following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 
1 RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now Oct oF PRINT. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


IN Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 
BOOKS SHIPPED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD AT LOWEST RATES. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





4. BOOKS 








OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


AUTHORISED EDITIONS OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES PUBLISHED BY 
DAVID DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 





I. 
Library Edition, Revised by the Author, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s 6d each. 
Beautifully printed at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


With New Preface, Bibliographical Notes, and Index, 10s 6d. 


THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


With New Preface, Portrait of the Author, and Index, 10s 6d. 


THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


With New Preface and Index, 103 6d. 








II. 
The BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES. In 6 vols. 16ino, with Indices, Latest 


Additions, and Illustrative Notes, printed by T. and A. Constable, Edinburgh, and bound in 
dark-blue cloth, gilt top, in handsome boa, 15s. 


Ill. 
Same Edition. 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


With an After-Breakfast Talk. 2 vols., 4s. 


THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


With the Story of Iris. 2 vols., 4s. 


THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


2 vols., 4s. 


IV. 
IN DAVID DOUGLAS’S SERIES OF 
“AMERICAN AUTHORS.” 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 2 vols., 2s. 
THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 2 vols., 2s. 
THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 2 vols., 2s. 


ALSO 





LIST OF “AMERICAN AUTHORS” POST FREE FROM 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 15 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





MR, MURRAY’S List. 


CONTINENTAL HANDBODKs, 


HANDBOOK—HOLLAND and B 
Map and Plans, post 8vo, 63. nd BELGIUM, 


HANDBOOK—The RHINE and NORTH 
GERMANY. Map and Plans, post 8yo, 103, 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY, and the 
Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea, Maps anj 
Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK-SWITZERLAND, the 
Italian Lakes an’ Part of Dauphiné. Maps and 
Plans. In Two Parts, Post 8vo, 10s, : 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE. Part I. — Nop. 
mandy, Brittany, Touraine, the Pyr.nees &e 
Maps and Pians, post 8vo, 7s 61. i ai 


HANDBOOK-—-FRANCE. Part IT.—Central 
og ~ French Alps, Al-ace, Lor. 
raine, Champagne, &c. Maps l Pla 
8vo, fs Gi. a 


HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVIRONS, 


Maps and Plans, 16mo, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—MEDITERRANEAN. The 
Principal Cities, Seaports, Islands, H irbouras, and 
Border Lands. With nearly 50 Maps, Plans, &e, 
po-t 8vo, 202, , 


HANDBOOK — SPAIN. The Balearic 
Islancs, &e, Maps and Plans, post 8yvo, 20s. 


HANDBOOK — NORTH ITALY. The 
Riviera, and its Off-lying Islands. Mapsand Plans, 
post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK —CENTRAL ITALY. Maps 


and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK —ROME and its ENVIRONS, 
With 50 Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY. 
&c. Maps and Pians, post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK—DENMARK. Sleswig, 
Holstein, Copenhagen, Jutland, Iceland. Maps 
and Plans, post 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK — SWEDEN. Stockholm, 
Upsala, Gothenburg, the Shores of the Baltic, &, 
Map: and Plan, post 8vo, 63. 


Naples, 


HANDBOOK—NORWAY. Maps and Plans, 
post 8vo, 9s, 


HANDBOOK — RUSSIA. 


Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 18s, 


Finland, &. 


COMPANIONS to the HANDBOOKS. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: 
English, French, and German. A small oblong 
volume bound in leather, 16mo, 6s, 

*,* This work contains a large number of colloquial 
words and expressions, especially adapted to the re- 
quirements of travellers, and not included in ordinary 
dictionaries, 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK; English, 
French, Germon, and Italian. New and Revised 
Edition, 16mo, Ss 6d. 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING.—The 
ITALIAN SCHOOLS. Based on the Handbook 
of Kugler. Origipally edited by the late Sir 0. 
EastTLake. Fourth Edition. Revised by Lady 
FastLake. With 149 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 
8yvo, 303. 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING.—The 
GERMAN, FLE\ISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS. 
Based on the Handbook of Kugler. Third 
Edition, Revised, and in part Rewriten. By J. 
- —" With 60 Illustrations, 2 vols, crown 

vO, #3. 


The CICERONE; or, Art Guide to Painting 
in Italy. For the Use of Travellers, By Dr. 
Jacos BurcKHarRpDT. Post Svo, 63. 


SYMBOLS ard EMBLEMS of EARLY and 
MEDIAVAL CHRISTIAN ART. By Lovtsa 
Twining. With 500 Examples derived from 
oo Mimatures, Sculptures, &c., crown 
vo, Les. 


SKETCHES of the HISTORY of 
CHRISTIAN ART. By the late Lord Lrnpsa¥ 
(Earl of Crawford and Balcarres). New Edition, 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 243. 


LANDSCAPE in ART, before the DAYS 
of CLAUDE and SALVATOR. By JostaH 
Gitpert, Author of “Cadore; or, Titian’s 
a &c. With 141 Illustrations, medium 
vo, 30s. 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA.” 
On June 8th will be published, crown 8vo, 63. 


A FALLEN IDOL. 


By F. ANSTEY, 
Author of ‘ Vice Versa,” “The Giant’s Robe,” &c. 


POCKET EDITION of W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


NOTICE.—A POCKET EDITION, in Two Volumes, of 
“VANITY FAIR,’ by W. M. THACKERAY, 
is NOW READY. Price 1s 6d per Volume in half-cloth, cut 
or uncut edges ; or 1g in paper cover. 


‘“PENDENNIS.” VOL. I. will be ready on JUNE 26th. 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s SERIES, 


NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of “‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,”’ “‘ Matrimony,” &c. Feap. 8vo, boards, 
pictorial cover, 2s, 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. By 


Tuomas Harpy, Author of ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” ‘'A Pair of 
Blue Eyes,” &c. 
“‘The Mayor of Casterbridge’ is worthy of Mr. Hardy’s reputation, and a 
welcome contribution to the imaginative literature of our time.”—Globe, 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The HEIR of the AGES. By James Payn, 


Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” ‘ By Proxy,’ “‘ The Canon’s Ward,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


Ready im mediately. 


TRANSFORMED. A New Story by 


Frorence MontGomeEry, the popular Author of ‘* Misunderstood,” “‘A Very 
Simple Story,’’ &. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


KATHARINE BLYTHE. A New Novel 


by KatuartneE Leg, Author of “ In London Town,” &c. 3 vols. 


The QUEENS HOUSE. By Lizzie 


Auupriper, Author of “ The Tower Gardens,” &. 3 vols. 


KEEP MY SECRET. By Gertrude M. 


Rosins. 3 vols. 
** A splendid novel.’”’—The Lady. 


NO SAINT. By Adeline Sergeant, Author 


of ‘An Open Foe,” &. 2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





‘© A book over which it is a pleasure to linger.” —Times 
By Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales. 


The Cruise of H.PA,S. 


‘BACCHANTE, — 1879-1882. 


Compiled from the Journals, Letters, and Note-Books of 


PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR AND PRINCE 
GEORGE OF WALES. 
With Additions by the Rev. JOHN NEALE DALTON, 


C:non of Windsor. 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, 2 vols, medium 8vo, 52s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
By the AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


KING ARTHUR: Not a Love-Story. By 


the Author of ‘“ John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL by HUGH CONWAY. 


LIVING or DEAD. By Hugh Conway, 


Author of “Called Back,” ‘‘ A Family Affair,” &. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
A NEW NOVEL by ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY. 


The WIND of DESTINY. By Arthur 


SHERBURNE Harpy, Author of “ But Yet a Woman, 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


MR. FROUDE’S NEW BOOK. 


Oo tf 2. ks Be Mi 


Or, England and her Colonies. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 


With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord ELpuinstone, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 2s boards, 2s 6d cloth. 


Times:—“The great value of Mr. Froude’s volume is that in its outspoken 
fashion he enlightens us on colonial matters before it is too late...... He made it 
his business to learn what are the really practicable links by which some sort of 
Imperial Federation may be loosely, yet indissolubly knotted together. There, as 
we say, is the grave political value of the volume. But though serious, it is any- 
thing rather than heavy reading.” 

Quarterly Review :—“ Mr. Froude intersperses the records of travel with weighty 
reflections, or with valuable information, no part of which can be prudently 
ignored by the reader. We do not know, for instance, where in a short compass 
= oe for and against Colonial Federation have been so clearly set 

orth,” 

Spectator :—“ A natural and unstrained elevation of thought and disquisition 
upon the great political problems of the day, an ease and deftness of descriptive 
power beyond any pen save that of a consummate man of the world—all these 
and many other characteristics combine, we think, to mark ‘ Oceana’ as belonging 
— to the English language and the English family throughout the 
world.” 


Lord NELSON’S LETTERS & DESPATCHES. 


Selected and Arranged by JoHN Knox Laveuton, M.A., Lecturer in Naval 
History at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 8vo, 16s. 

“The result of Mr. Laughton’s labours is a volume containing most of what is 
valuable in Sir Harris Nicolas’s bulky compilation, with all the native atmo- 
sphere and flavour preserved unspoilt. From the midst the figure of the hero 
stands forth in more absolute reality than from any of his many biographies.” — 


Times. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES 


The CORRESPONDENCE of M. TULLIUS 


CICERO. Arranged according to its Chronologieal Order ; with a Revision of 
the Text, a Commentary, and Introductory Essays. By Ropert YELVERTON 
TyRRELL, M.A., D.Lit.Q.Univ., LL.D.Edin., Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. Vol. 1I., 8vo, 12s. 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


late Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. Edited by R. L. Netriesuip, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. (In 3 vols.) 

Vol. II., Philosophical Works, Lectures on Kant, &c. 8vo, 16s. 


The BOOK of GENESIS. A New Transla- 


tion from the Hebrew, in which the Constituent Elements of the Text are 
separated, to which is added an attempted Restoration of the Original Docu- 
ments used by the latest Reviser. By Francois LENORMANT, Member of the 
Institute. Translated from the French, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
the Author of “ Mankind, their Origin and Destiny.”” 8vo, 10s 64, 
** We welcome this translation of Lenormant’s ‘ Genesis.’ It is time that Eng- 
lish students of the Old Testament should be in possession of these sure results of 
later criticism.” —Jewish World. 


The TEACHER'S HANDBOOK of PSY- 


CHOLOGY. (On the Basis of “Outlines of Psychology.”) By James Sutty, 
M.A., Lecturer on the Theory of Education in the College of Preceptors, &c. 
Crown 8yo, 6s 6d. 


HESTER’S VENTURE: a Novel. 


By the 
Author of *‘ The Atelier du Lys.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

“*Hester’s Venture’ is long without being tedious, wholesome, but never 
mawkish, and marked througheut by the kindly wit, refined portraiture, and 
acute perception which have been observable in former works by the same hand. 
There are at least half a dozen finished studies of character and as many clever 
sketches in her volumes,”— Atheneum. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. 


HYDE. By Rosert Lovis Stevenson. Feap. 8vo, ls, sewed ; 1s 6d, cloth. 
“Tt is, indeed, many years since English fiction has been enriched by any work 
at once so weirdly imaginative in conception and so fauitlessly ingenious in con- 
struction as this little tale, which can be read with ease in a couple of hours.”— 


Academy. 
SAVOURIES a la MODE. By Mrs. de 


Satis. Feap. 8vo, 1s, boards. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each. 


SHAFTESBURY. (The First Earl.) By H. D. Traill. 
DARWIN. By Grant Allen. | MARLBOROUGH. By G. 
AINTSBURY. 


ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS; Greek Text, Ilus- 


trated with Essays and Notes. By Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart., M.A. 
L 


LD. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
LECTURES on MODERN HISTORY, 


delivered in 1841 and 1242. By THomas ARNOLD, D.D , sometime Head Master 
of Rugby School. &vo, 7s 6d. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By Professor Max MOLLER, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
a and Assist in Composition. By Peter M. Rocet, M.D. Crown 8vo, 
10s 6d, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 





Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 


MISCELILIANTIE 8. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE:” 
A Romance of Society and Politics. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED and JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


** A capital specimen of story-telling, full of incident and action, with numerous 
side-sketches, which are so skilfully woven into the main tale that they do not 
weaken the interest by interfering with its continuity.”—Truth. 

P a) arenes in collaboration which gives us both writers at their best.”— 
ipectator. 





Cheap Edition, B: 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 


By MARK TWAIN. [Immediately. 


CAMIOLA:a Novel. By Justin McCarthy, 


Author of “‘ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: a Novel. 


By D. Curistre Murray, Author of ‘‘ Jozeph’s Coat,’ &. With a Frontis- 
piece by Arthur Hopkins. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s 6d. (Just ready. 


For MAIMIE’S SAKE. By Grant Allen, 


Author of “ Strange Stories,” “ Babylon,” &. Crown Svo, cl: th extra, 6s. 

















A HARD KNOT. By Charles Gibbon. New 


and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d 


LOVE—or a NAME. By Julian Hawthorne, 


Author of ‘‘ Garth,” “ Fortune’s Fool,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


POEMS by WALT WHITMAN. Selected 


and Edited by W. M, Rosserzz._A New Edition, with steel-plate Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, 6s, 
[In the press. 


NEW VOLUMES OF CHATTO AND WINDUS’S CHEAP 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each. 
By OUIDA. By BRET HARTE. 
Princess Naprazine. re, 3. B. HABWOOD 
By GRANT ALLEN. yd. D. . 
mais Bee iy ay CHRISTIE MURRAY 
By WALTER BESANT. y . 
EE Paster eng The Way of the World. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. By ALICE O'HANLON. 


Foxglove Manor. The Unforeseen. 
By HALL CAINE. By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


Gerald. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. Skippers and Shellbacks. 
“TI say No! Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 

By C. E. CRADDOCK. By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky | Rogues and Vagabonds. 

Mountains. The Ring o’ Bells, 


By CHARLES GIBBON. By BR. L. STEVENSON. 
Fancy Free. | By Mead & Stream. | Prince Otto. 


By R. ASHE KING. By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
A Drawn Game. Farnell’s Folly. 


BELGRAVIA, One Shilling Monthly. 


Illustrated by P. Macnab. 
ConTENTS FOR JUNE. 
Monawss. By M. E. Braddon. 
Tue Sort or TH1nac Ons RememBeERS. By Elsa D'Esterre-Keeling. 
“Tae Riss oF Deatu.” By Lillias Wassermann. 
An ORIGINAL OF THE Last CenTURY. By Charles Hervey. 
Tue Secret Society. By Charles Hannan. 
In an EnetisH Country-Hovuse. By Katharine 8, Macquoid. 
‘“‘Maxe Me.” By George Holmes. 
Tur FakeER’s Curse. By B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
TuHat OTHER PERSON. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One 


Shilling Monthly. 

ConTENTS FoR JUNE. 
A Sictzr1an Doctor. By Linda Villari. 
EvoLuTion In ARCHITECTURE. By Francis H. Baker. 
THE WONDER-WoRKING Prince HOHENLOHE. By 8S. Baring Gould, M.A. 
JeweEt Lore. By J. A. Farrer. 
Mapame pe Frorac. By H. Schiitz Wilson. 
IMPRESSMENT AND THE PRESSGANG. By M. Goeehein. 
THE Works OF James THomson ("‘ B.V.”). By H. 8. Salt. 
Science Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. 
TaBLETaLK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


SCIENCE GOSSIP. An Illustrated Medium 


of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. Tayior, 

F.L.S.,&c. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, 

Microscopy, Astronomy, Physiography, %4 Price 4d Monthly, or 5s per year 
iy. 























NEW VOLUMES OF CHATTO AND WINDUS’S POPULAR 
SHILLING NOVELS. 


The SILVERADO SQUATTERS. 


STEVENSON. 


By Robert Louis 
OUR | SERS ETION NOVEL. Edited by Justin H 


DOOM! an Atlantic Episode. By Justin H. MéCarthy, 
CURLY: an Actor’s Story. By John Coleman. 
A BARREN TITLE. By T. W. Speight, Author of 


“The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 
An OLD MAID’S PARADISE. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. S. GILBERT. 


The First Series contains :—‘‘ The Wicked World,”’ “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” 
‘* Charity,”’ ‘‘ The Princess,” ‘“ The Palace of Truth,” “ Trial by Jury.” The 
Second Series contains :—‘‘ Broken Hearts,” ‘‘ Engaged,”’ ‘* Sweethearts,” 
“Gretchen,” “‘ Dan’l Druce,”’ “Tom Cobb,” “ H.M.S. * Pinaforte,’” “ 
Sorcerer,” “The Pirates of Penzince.”” In Two Series, post 8vo, cloth, 23 64 
each. (Each Volume complete in itself.) 








HATHERCOURT RECTORY. 


Mo eEswortn, Author of “Herr Baby,” ‘‘ The Cuckoo Olock,” &. New and © 


Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, c'oth extra, 4s 


"T'WIXT LOVE and DUTY: a Novel. By 


TiagHEe Horgins. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


SPANISH LEGENDARY TALES. By Mrs. 


8. G. C. Mipptemore, Author of “ Round a Posada Fire.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 63. 


SOCIETY in LONDON. By a Foreign 


RESIDENT. With an Additional Chapter on Society among the Middle and 
Professional Classes, Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, ls 6d. 


INDOOR PAUPERS: a Book of Experiences, 


By One or THEM. Crown 8vo, 1s; eloth, 1s 6d. . 


The OPEN AIR. By Richard Jefferies, 


Author of “The Gameéleeper at Home,” ‘‘ Nature near London,” “ The Life 
of the Fields,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


In the MIDDLE WATCH: By W. Clark 


Russe, Author of ‘The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” “ Round the Galley 
Fire,”’ “ On the Fo’k’sle Head,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


ENGLISH MERCHANTS: Memoirs in 


Illustration of the Progress of British Commerce. By H. R. Fox Bourns. 
=. — Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 73 6d. 


ENGLAND under GLADSTONE, 1880-85; 


By Justiyn H. McCartuy, M.P. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


COMMON ACCIDENTS, and HOW to 


TREAT THEM. By Dr. AnprEw WItson, F.R.S.E., and others. With 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, Is; cloth, 1s 6d. 






































ACADEMY NOTES, 1886. With Fac- 
simile Sketches. Edited by Henry Buacksurn. ls, 
GROSVENOR NOTES, 1886. With Fac- 


simile Sketches. Edited by Henry BLacksurn. Is. 


DICTIONARIES. 


A DICTIONARY of|FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: 
MIRACLES : Imitative, Realistic, a Handbook of Miscellaneous In- 
and Dogmatic. By the Rev. E. C. formation; including the Names of 
Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8vo, clotb Celebrated Statues, Paintings, 
extra, 7s 6d; half-bound, 9s, Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, 


Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, 
The READER'S HAND- Natural Curiosities, and the like. 
BOOK of ALLUSIONS, REFER- By Wm. A. WHEELER and CHARLES 
ENOES, PLOTS, and STORIES. G. Wuretrer. Demy 8vo, cloth 
By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. extra, 7s 64. 
= _, oe pear tage 
with a New endix, containing a 
complete English ‘Bibliography.| SHORT SAYINGS of 
Crown Svo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, GREAT MEN. With Historical 
7s 6d. and Explanatory Notes. By SamvEL 


A. Bent, M.A. Demy Svo, cloth 
The SLANG DICTIONARY: extra, 7s 6d. 
Etymological, Historical, and 


Anecdotal. Crown 8vo, cloth extras; WORDS, FACTS, and 














6s 6d. peeaeme: ® Dictionary an 

urious, Quaint, an ut-of-the- 

WOMEN of the DAY: a Way Matters. By Exrezer Ep- 

Biographical icti , Ld WARDS. New and Cheaper Issue, 

Frances Hays. Crown By0, clot | crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d; half- 
extra, 5s. | und, 93. 
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